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Can You Identify This Room? 
You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


FIT YOUR HOME 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 


now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 
“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 


benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since Tihave had to spend several hundred 
dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“T take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
ner than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
or seen,” 


* 

“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
help in home making, The interesting and clear manner in 
which the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 
paramount interest.” 


“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
ning our new home.” 


* 

“T wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 
in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take it with 
the intention of applying it to business, the practical xnowl- 
edge gained will enable me to cooperate in the furnishing of 
a new home which I am now building. A year ago I could 
not have done this, but now, I feel with some help I can 
decorate my home with some degree of intelligence. I thank 
ou for the interest you have taken in my behalf and I shall 
a glad to praise your course to any prospective students.’ 
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YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 


the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and tucir combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes a paint 
text book, color chart, fabric samples and a 
set of sixteen color plates showing success- 
ful interiors that are full of working sug- 
gestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN- 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE. 


I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture, 

VII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

XII. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. — 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Ane 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 

Your home is the center of your life. You 

should know how to bring it to perfection. 

A brief course of delightful study will bring 

you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


ARTS AND DECORATION Home Stupy 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Courtesy The Plaza 

Can You Decorate This Room? 
‘Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


” 


Please send me vour free booklet describing — 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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This man was taught 
not to drink water 


Drinking water is scarce in 
North Africa. And what 


there is, is likely to be bad. 


So before our soldiers 
landed there, they were 
weaned away from water. A 
dash of iodine in their drink- 
ing water served the double 
purpose of disinfecting it, 
and making it taste awful. 
By the time the boys landed 
in Africa, they'd lost all 
taste for water. 


The favorite prepared 
drink is lemonade. Field Ra- 
tion K provides it—along 
with veal, pork, sausage, 
coffee, bouillon, malted milk 
tablets, biscuits, chocolate 
and chewing gum—all in a 
33-ounce pack. Sounds like 
somebody was taking pretty 
good care of our boys, doesn’t 
it? And that’s right. Amer- 
ican soldiers are the best-fed, 
best-equipped, best-cared- 
for in the world. 


But keeping them that 
way takes money. So much 
money that Uncle Sam asks 
us toinvest not 10% or 15% 
or 20%, but all we can in 
War Bonds. Chances are, 
you’re already in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan—doing 
your bit. But don’t stop 
there. Raise your sights! Do 
your best! Remember, you 
get back $4 for every $3 you 
invest, when Bonds are held 
tomaturity. But your money 


is needed NOW! 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT. 


NOW DO YOUR BEST! 


BUY MORE 


WAR BONDS 


This advertisement is a contribution 


to America’s all-out war effort by 


TRAVEL 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


“BA book that all 
Americans should know” 
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AMERICANS 
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Ye 
EDWARD TOMLINSON 


“A 450 page education about 
our neighbors that unfolds a 
whole continent in delightful 
fashion... Picturesque and re- 
freshing ... Vastly informative 
...It will enliven curiosity, inter- 
continental understanding, and 
sluggish corpuscles? — Philadel- 
phia Record, With 53 illustra- 
tions, and maps. $3.00 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Nah OY uth lesva 


Npariment 


‘Spacious Rooms... dt 
Closets.. Serving Pas 
Honk Service... Mo lerate 
Rentals..Furnished or Unfur- 


Bind Your Copies of 


TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in_ blue _ cloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has the ap- 
pearance of a rich volume. 


Postpaid $2.00 Holds 12 Copies 
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THE VOLCANO 


THAT SPRANG FROM 


A CORNFIELD 
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by Catharine Oglesby 


VULCAN’S WRATH Be 
Paracutin has been belching forth clouds of smoke and fiery a 
lava since last February, threatening the homes and lands of 
peasants for hundreds of miles around. At night it resembles a 
gigantic pyrotechnical display; in the daytime it is a sinister 
pillar of black smoke rising thousands of feet above the crater. 


AMERICA HAS A NEW VOLCANO. |{ is a roaring, blasting 
monster of such ferocious power as to be heard rumbling and 
groaning twenty miles from its base, while its black and fiery 
breath mounts in a massive column fifteen hundred feet into the 
air. It belches 350,000 pounds of Java and cinders every minute, 
sending a destructive black silt over the farms of Michoacan 
and Morelos and even as far as Mexico City, more than three 
hundred miles away. 

Only a few months ago this volcano was the peaceful corn- 
field of Dionisio Pulido whose tiny farm was carefully being 
turned upward toward the coming rains. When this year be- 
gan there was nothing to distinguish Dionisio’s cornpatch from 
that of the acres of his friends between the little villages of 
San Juan and Parcutina in the fertile state Michoacan. But 
one day while Dionisio was turning his soil he saw jets of 
smoke arising here and there between the even rows made by 
his wooden plow. Perhaps his eyes were seeing only miniature 
dust cyclones which angry currents of wayward winds are so 
prone to cause before the coming of the rains. But no, as he 
tilled and looked, his eyes did see smoke bursting up from be- 
neath the ground. Dionisio dropped his plow, and trotted into 
San Juan to see the padre. 

He described what he had seen, but the padre, though sympa- 
thetic, was sceptical. He murmured pulque beneath his breath 
and sent Dionisio back to work his cornfield. The next Sat- 
urday Dionisio knelt before the padre again. There were more 
tongues of smoke rising from the soil, higher and higher. The 
padre took up his sombrero and soon stood with Dionisio in 
his cornfield watching the smoke spurt up from the dry soil. 
The padre said, “Let us pray.” 

Within a week all hell broke loose beneath the even rows of 
: Fire, stones, ashes flew high into the air. An 


angry roar came up from beneath the 
ground and grew louder and _ louder. 
Night and day the force beneath the 
land carried on its terrific action. In 
Dionisio’s cornfield a volcano was being 
born and all Mexico was alert. 

Since this extraordinary volcano ap- 
peared the whole populace has beer fasci- 
nated by the phenomenon. Swarms of 
people gather before the windows of 
Cook’s Travel Agency in Mexico City, 
before postcard stands in the market and 
at all other places where pictures of the 
blazing upward torrent of fire, smoke and 
lava are shown. Silent, they stand, som- 
breros tilted backward, serapes hung over 
their shoulders. In their liquid brown 
eyes there is a look not of surprise or 
curiosity, but of wonder and dread. What 
does this volcano promise for their land? 
Will the summer rains quench those 
mounting flames? Will they wash away 
the miles of destructive black snow from 
their farmlands? Will the Virgin of 
Guadalupe again perform a miracle? 
What is going to happen? And the 
answer is “Quien Sabe?” ‘‘Who knows?” 

When I arrived in Mexico City in 
March I heard about the volcano but the 
first news of it impressed me no more 
than it did countless other visitors. | But 
you cannot stay in Mexico, mingle among 
the residents and talk with the natives 
without feeling the apprehension the vol- 
cano has caused. I was among the group 
looking at the pictures in Cook’s win- 
dows, then I was buying them at San- 
born’s. One day I found myself ask- 
ing how long a trip it was to San Juan. 
There was a chorus of warnings and pro- 
tests. Finally I decided to week-end at 
Patzcuaro, a lovely Tarascan city near 
which there is a fine inn with the best 
restaurant in Mexio and the loveliest 
garden in this hemisphere, overlooking a 
turquoise lake encircled with purple hills. 

The market in Patzcuaro is on Friday, 


6 People come from all over Mexico to watch the flaming wrath of Paracutin. 


a true native market. Here among other 
native products you can buy the glorious 
serapes in red and black, the colors pre- 
ferred by the Tarascans, a proud and in- 
dustrious people whose culture survived 
the Spanish conquest and who still speak 
their own sonorous and rhythmic tongue. 
I think that this market was the cleanest 
in Mexico and as orderly as they all are. 
Copper utensils richly burnished, yards 
of beautiful handwoven rope, nets, charm- 
ing pottery, delightful toys, fruits, vege- 
tables, even the fish were beautiful in 
color and shape. But this spring I found 
the market dirty. My feet scraped loudly 
on the grimy cobblestones. ‘The serapes 
as they were spread out for my selection 
sent out loads of black dust. The copper 
looked dull; the fish unappetizing. Over- 
all the midday sky was ominous and 
dark. “It is the volcano, Sevorital’ And 
again the look of wonder and of dread. 

The volcano was visible across the 
lake. It was a hundred miles to the 
lovely, verdant village of Uruapan, and 
from there twenty-odd miles further to 
San Juan. Motoring along the smooth 
highway, we were soon on the other side 
of the lake and then I realized even more 
acutely the horror of it all, the threat 
implicit in these sinister clouds hanging 
over everything. The very air was pea- 
soup and black dust; a gutter of fine 
black cinders flanked each side of the 
road and this dark strip grew wider and 
deeper as we advanced. The acres of 
tilled soil that rolled back from the high- 
way were dry as chalk and the wind 
blew the dirt upward in swirls that now 
and then flung themselves around the car 
and left me choked and coughing. I tied 
a handkerchief over miy mouth and nos- 
trils highwayman fashion and rode on 
into the deeper desolation. From now 


on the clouds were not earth-colored but 
black, jet black, and over all the fields 
this black snow was falling, threatening 


corn as soon as the germinating raing” 
awoke them to, life and growth in th 
sun. } 

In this section—the victory-garden of 
Mexico—every native owns a few acres,” 
which are tilled industriously, and six or | 
seven prized heads of cattle. As the ca 
moved forward I saw the sparse grass 
grow less and less. The cattle becam 
thinner and thinner, until they seemed) 
but hide and skeleton. As we rode by” 
they slowly turned their heads toward us, 
their great eyes mournful and questio 
ing. In them was a silent tragedy tha 
spoke to the heart. R 

Then across the prairie appeared the 
low roofs and great trees of Uruapan, but © 
the trees were no longer green. Every | 
leaf was coated with the black snow of 
the volcano. The branches, heavy with 
this strange weight, hung downwards 
apathetically. The city itself seemed 
strangely silent. Only one sound, as | 
monotonous and rhythmic as a death 
chant, echoed through the empty streets. — 
It was the swish, swish, swish, of harsh 
corn-shuck brooms drawn across pave- 
ments, over floors, over roofs, in a vain 
attempt to banish the devastating black 
snow. 

Through the streets the natives walked | 
stolidly with serapes pulled up over their | 
noses and mouths. The blue and white |~ 
striped rebozas of the women were worn | 
in Turkish fashion and one could see | 
only their dolorous eyes. ‘The little chil- | 
dren clutched their mothers’ skirts and |) 
with eyes closed walked through the 
market. When their eyes opened, you |) 
faced again a look of hopeless question- | 4 
ing, of dread and wonder. They do not 1 
understand, but intuitively they know 
and fear. 

Uruapan has long been famous for its |7 
beautiful lacquerware. Today this is |) 
made exactly as before the conquest. The |® 
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Luis wquez from Ewing Galloway 
IN A TARASCAN MARKET 
The Indians of Uruapan are famous for their gaily decorated lacquer 
ware, one of the many crafts in which the Tarascans have been skilled 
since long before the Spanish conquest. The early Tarascans won 
the admiration of the conquistadors for their stone work, their orna- 
ments in copper, gold and silver and their fine woven clothes 


REVERY BY LAKE PATZCUARO 


Lake Patzcuaro was poetically named “‘The Place 


in circumference and situated 


before one of the flower garlanded shrines which are erected for religious 
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The fishermen of Lake 
Patzcuaro scoop up 
fish with huge butter- 
fly nets which are 
cleverly manipulated 
from the sterns of 
their crude dugout 
canoes. 


trees that grow about the city provide the base for trays and 
boxes while minerals, herbs and flowers furnish the lovely colors. 
The wood is carved by hand and the colors rubbed in so that 
they actually become a part of the wood itself. In the courtyard 
of the old Franciscan monastery built in the sixteenth century, 
the workers have left the patio to work inside. The black snow 
has driven them from their gardens. 

But the lads of ten to twenty are in high spirits. To them 
the volcano is as thrilling as a circus. For them it is a source 
of novelty and excitement; something has actually happened in 
their quiet home town. As guides they are making money, huge 
sums of it; maybe a dollar a day, some days two or even three. 

I changed cars at Uruapan, for only a native driving daily 
through these woods and fields could cover the next twenty-two 
miles. It was about four in the afternoon when we loaded the 
car with coats, water, fruit and sandwiches and started for the 
village of San Juan with “General’’ Gonzales at the wheel. I 
called him that for he was in truth fit to be a general. Re- 
sourceful, determined, with such supreme executive powers that 
not only did he get us into San Juan within four hours, but also 
guided eight trucks of natives who also were enroute to see the 
volcano, 

There was no road—we just went forward. Across ‘corn- 
fields, around fences and over rickety bridges we moved peri- 
lously. Our automobile guided and spurred on to incredible 
feats by General Gonzales—who never stopped talking the entire 
four hours though he knew we understood not one word of 
Tarascan—glided forward like a serpent, leaped like a kangaroo, 
and at times seemed almost to fly like a bird. It rattled, its very 
innards shook, but never once did it falter and it only stopped 
when the General leaped from the wheel to give advice to other 
drivers who were blocked by tree-trunks, sunk into ruts and 
ditches, or embedded axle-deep in sand. 

Soon we were in the midst of a great forest of tall pines whose 
branches were weighed down with the black snow. But this 
forest was unlike any I had ever seen before. It was silent. 
The leaves were motionless, unmurmuring. There was no busy 
hum and chirp of insects. There were no birds flying. We 
saw them lying dead on the ground, beautiful blue creatures 
similar to our blue-jay. General Gonzales stopped the car, 
picked one up and brought it to me. He was silent for the first 
time and sad. The bird’s little nostrils were clogged with the 
black snow. We were in a forest of death. 

The natives had earned a’ good living from this forest in 
which they collected turpentine from the trees. Now the little 
jugs that hung about the trees were full of cinders. I saw 
quantities of the pots laying in rows on the ground, as useless 
as broken bells. 
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We drove on and now the trees had no leaves. Broken — 


branches began to strew the ground. Soon only seared trunks 
appeared before us, like men dying in a tortured agony. The 
car began to plow slowly and painfully through a lake of the 
black snow. Suddenly silhouetted against the sq tting sun, in full 
view before us there towered the cone of America’s new vol- i 
cano—Paracutin. 

On what a few months before was a level cornfield, its stark, | 
gray cone now rose nine hundred feet into the ominous black=i \ 
gray sky. A curling column of smoke ascended in dense 
spirals then waved eastward and faded off into the distant — 
horizon. The setting sun illumined it, painting one side of the — 
column was a brilliant rose that changed into a shadowy purple © 
and then merged into blue and gray. From time to time the ‘ 
slow-moving, majestic plume of smoke was illuminated with — 
brilliant sparks of fire as the volcano belched forth stone and 
cinders and we saw lava spread down over its massive slope. — 
All the while, a deep groaning, grumbling roar, like perpetual — 
thunder, came from across the field of black silt that lay lake- 
still between us and the volcano. Re 

People, looking as tiny as dolls, were walking across the field, 
their legs\sinking knee-deep into the desert of cinders. They 
were a silent crowd, awed by the power of the supernatural - 
which they faced. Then, the sudden night of Mexico fell, for — 
in this land of mountains there is no twilight. The sun does — 
not set, it falls behind the undulating ridge that is the horizon. 4 
The quick descent of darkness brought us back to the bees 
ahead; we drove on two more miles. ! 

Fires lighted the black streets of San Juan as we entered the 
primitive village of adobe huts and cactus fences. They threw — 
their sputtering red flames up into the serape-masked faces of — 
the Indians who lolled in the doorways. Tragedy spoke in ~ 
their very attitudes. We heard babies crying and coughing, — 
and Mexican children rarely cry. Undoubtedly these little © 
lungs were being tortured by the very air they breathed. Sud- — 
denly we turned a corner and our car was surrounded by a ° : 
crowd of sombreros and serapes over gray pajama-clad-figures — 
that in the firelight looked grotesque and amazingly tall. Every- — 
one was talking at once. Horses and burros moved about us. : 
Small boys yelled and argued—all in a language as strange as 3 
the scene itself. 4 

i 
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Then I learned that Dionisio Pulido, rightful owner of the ~ 
volcano, was here with horses that would take us to Paracutin. 
It seems that a few weeks after the volcano was born, tourists - 
came from all parts of Mexico to view the phenomenon and 
everyone began to make money. That is everyone but Dionisio. 
Furious at the injustice, he went to see the Governor of the — 
(Continued on page 30) 
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LYEV KASSIL, a popular Russian author, recently wrote a 
story which is already on its way to becoming a legend. Called 
“Story of the One Who Wasn’t There,” this tale tells of a young 
lieutenant, lying wounded and bandaged on his cot in a hospital 
ward, and being presented with the coveted Order of the Work- 
ers’ Banner by a group of high officials of the Red Army. 

As the youthful officer accepts the honor, he asks the privilege 
of explaining what happened. He tells the generals that it was 
not really he but a simple farmer boy of twelve years of age, a 
brave, shrewd but plain child whose name he never found out, 
who really accomplished the feat of leading the troops out of 
the trap they were in, and showing them the way to safety 
from the pursuing Nazi detachment. In the hospital ward, the 
generals rose simultaneously to pay tribute to the unknown 
Russian child whose heroism had borne such splendid fruit. 

The principal reason why this story has caught the imagination 
of the people of the Soviet Union is that Russia today is an 
extremely young couniry, with sixty per cent of its 193,000,000 
inhabitants only twenty-nine years of age or younger. And, in 
a total war such as the Russians are today waging against the 
German invaders, boys and girls, from childhood up, have be- 
come an integral part of the defense of the homeland. 
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Students in a railway school, 
these youngsters are manu- 
facturing hammers for trac- 
tor drivers in preparation for 

the spring sowing. : \ 


YOUTH FIGHTS | 


FOR RUSSIA 


by Madelin Blitzstein 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


Russian youths by the thousands have volunteered for duty 
as air raid wardens. These boys are watching for fires dur- 


ing an air raid on Moscow. 
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ay tens and hundreds and thousands 
and millions, little Mashas and Sashas 
nd Yashas, as a popular refrain goes, 
have volunteered their services in the 
building of air-raid shelters, for field 
‘work on collective farms, for training 
ys air and fire wardens, in organizing 
atrols and sentry-posts in regions where 
‘parachutists are likely to land to do their 
‘evil work, as roof-watchers and radio 
mentors and mothers’ helpers. 


In the extreme Far East, where Rus- 
sia’s taiga and tundra stretch all the way 
to the waters of the Pacific Ocean, and 
where, in peace- -time, food is transported 
from the west over the longest railroad 
in the world, the Trans-Siberian, now 
made vulnerable by the hazards of war, 
young people in a certain sector pledged 
themselves to collect fifty pounds of 
potato eyes each for the spring planting, 
and fulfilled their quotas. 

In Central Asia, groups of high school 
students in four rural communities col- 
lected and painstakingly straightened 
1,500 pounds of old nails so that local 
construction work might go on uninter- 
rupted by the lack of arrival of new 
materials. 

It was young boys and girls in their 
teens, through their vast organization, the 
Komsomol, yt initiated the movement 
of the Voskresniki, or voluntary Sunday 
workers, which was tried out for the first 
time on Sunday, August 16, 1941. The 
response was so great that the Voskres- 
niki spread to adults, and men and women 
civilians today, throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia, volunteer for work on 
their “free days” and for overtime hours 
during the week; usually they give their 
extra pay thus earned to the National 
Defense Fund or for the purchase of a 
tank unit or a mobile hospital for the 
front. 

In Sverdlovk, a city in the Urals, chil- 
Bees: of eight, nine and ten years of age, 
have formed a “Help the Front Group,” 
with the object of going into the woods 
and forests and collecting medicinal 
herbs. Formerly, the Ukraine provided 
the plants for Russia’s pharmacological 
laboratories, but with the cutting-off of 
that rich area and the need for ever 
greater and greater stores of medicines 
for the wounded, Russia’s scientists 
turned to the plant life of the Urals. 

_ There they knew they could find the 
valuable linden flowers, spagnum mosses, 
gitalis, adonis vernales, velarian root, 
juniper-root and vitamin-containing wild 
‘ose and black currant. The aaeris: 
sutical administration of the Sverdlovk 
district compiled a list of valuable wild 
dicinal grasses and herbs ; the botanists 
naturalists of the papion drew up 
strated maps to show where and what 
le, needed plants were, and the school 


HEROINE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Eighteen year old Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya was 
seized and brutally tortured by the Germans in 
an effort to make her reveal the whereabouts of 
the Russian guerilla band of which she was a 
member. She refused and was hanged pub- 
licly in the village of Petrischero near Moscow. 


children set forth, sack in hand, to do the 
collecting. 

Sometimes teachers go along with 
pupils, and combine botanical studies 
with the day’s hunt for herbs. Often the 
herbs are brought back to the school attic 
for necessary drying before being taken 
to the regional processing plant. The 
children get the greatest pleasure when 
they discover large quantities of spagnum 
mosses, located in peat bogs and marshy 
forest clearings, because they know that 
the highly absorptive qualities of these 
plants make them extremely useful for 
surgical dressings. 

Stories of what Russian children have 
accomplished for their motherland are 
literally without end, whether the boys 
and girls live in Leningrad, the city 
which lived through seventeen months 
of siege and where the factory foreman 
with the most perfect record was a lad of 
fifteen, or whether they were caught be- 
hind the German lines and were tortured 
in vain efforts to make them divulge the 
things which they knew were never to be 
told to the hated enemy. 

But whenever such stories are told, 
those who relate them are anxious to 
impress their listeners with one fact: 
that the children, like their elders, are 


working together, not as isolated individ- 


uals, but as a collective whole. Only 
last October 18, for instance, 15,000,000 
Young Pioneers, between the ages of ten 
and thirteen, took an oath of love for the 
fatherland and hatred for the German 
invader. They declared their intention 
of building their lives on one motto: “The 
road to freedom is our goal and struggle 
is our brother.” They, no more than their 
fathers and mothers at the front and in 
the factories and on the farms, do not 
fear hardship or privation; they insist 
that they are ready to die rather than be 
conquered, and they are determined to 
win. 

How much this desire to be part of the 
fight for freedom has caught the imagina- 
tion and will of the children of Russia 
can be seen from the 5,000,000 or more 
young boys and girls who now call them- 
selves the Timurites. You see, it all 
started when a famous Russian author 
named Arkady Gaidar, who had fought 
at Lake Hassan, Siberia, wrote a book 
called “Timur and his Gang,” never 
dreaming that what he set down on paper 
would breed a national movement of such 
tremendous proportions. 

Timur, the.hero of Gaidar’s book, was 
a thirteen-year-old Moscow _ schoolboy 
who had gathered around himself a secret 
band of children whose object it was to 
help the families of Red Army men dur- 
ing the Russo-Finnish War. Timur and 
his pals had secret signals and hideouts 
and codes of honor; they believed in four 
essentials: comradeship, initiative, disci- 
pline and courage. So dramatic was the 
story of Timur in its appeal to youth that 
it Was made into a moving-picture. Rus- 
sian boys and girls everywhere went to 
see the movie; they began talking about 
Timur and his exploits; they began form- 
ing themselves into groups, with one boy 
or girl as the leader, and they took the 
name of Timurites. 

At the beginning of the war, the Tim- 
urites did only homely things, like run- 
ning errands and helping out with house- 
hold chores. The leader of each Timurite 
team had the job of planning the daily 
assignments for his willing “cohorts.” 
One girl was sent to take care of a baby 
whose mother had no one to leave the in- 
fant with while she went off to take her 
husband’s job at the factory ; another did 
some ironing for a woman who had done 
her washing but had not had the time to 
complete the job; a boy was assigned 
to chop a pile of firewood in a home 
where all the men had gone to the front 
and the women were either in the fields 
all day or not strong enough for manual 
labor. 

As the war went on, the Timurites 
engaged in more complicated tasks. They 
became couriers for air-raid wardens; 
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their days at the “public nurseries while their fathers ai are at ‘the 
front and their mothers are at work in offices and factories. 


those in the villages did duty as guerilla 
scouts, stationed as lookouts at Hosea ca 
posts; they served in military hospitals, 
entertaining the wounded, writing: letters 
for them to their wives and sweethearts, 


reading to them from books and news- 


papers, and helping as aides to doctors 
and nurses. 

The last time the city of Rostov was 
recaptured by the Russians the Timurites 
of that city covered themselves with 
glory by collecting forty tons of scrap 
iron in one day. The Timurites of Baku, 
one of the oil centers of Russia, gathered 


2,500 tons of scrap iron and 6,000 yards 
of pipe and tubing for conversion into 
shells, tanks, and bombs for the front. 

In Ashkabad, on the school, the sign 
over the entrance reads: “Blectric 
Domestic Appliances repaired free of 
charge for Families with Men in active 
service. Bring us your Pots, Pans and 
Stoves. We'll solder them for you. 
Timur Team.” 

From the Volga River to Omsk in 
Siberia, the Timurites have been busy in 
the fields, thrashing grain, digging thou- 
sands of bushels of potatoes, stowing 


Young men played a heroic and memorable part in the defense of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. These boys have been trained and organized for 
fire fighting. 


away thousands of tons of hay under” 
tarpaulin, and picking hundreds of — 
pounds of mushrooms. yee 
According to Gaidar, godfather of tek 
tribe, the Timurites of Gorki, once called 
Nizni-Novgorod, have earned enough) 
money by hiring themselves out as farm-_ 
hands to be able to: send a tank to the — 
front; they are now saving their kopecks 
in order to purchase an entire tank unit 
and they have entered into a friendly but 
extremely earnest competition with the — 
Timurites of Tula, city famous for its — 
samovars, to see which group will rea 
its goal first. % 
The Timurites of Murmansk, today a 
port through which articles from Amer- _ 
ica pass, took on an odd job last summer, | 
They hunted game in the Arctic in order 


Boys have proven themselves to be among the 
most courageous of the guerillas who fight in- — 
cessantly behind the German lines. These — 
youths are typical younger members of a raid- 
ing squad that engaged in the most hazardous © 
military operations. 


Un Pacunted i. ein snow or mist, they 
if ‘succeeded in collecting 35,000 duck eggs 
and 50,000 eggs of the guillemot, a north- 
rn sea bird related to the auk. — 

; Yes, the children in the Soviet Union 
are not only a part of the national de- 
tense, like our grown-up civilians, but 
bey have been busy devising ways and 


ity unharmed by the invaders, the chil- 
ren went from door to door to collect 


berated Puitrov District. When the 
Jazis had been in Puitrov, they had 
rned the éschoolbooks and despoiled 
he homes; when the Russians took it 
' back, the Puitrov children needed school- 
books and warm clothing and it was the 
_ Timurites of Chelyabinsk who proudly 
m ‘ presented them with 3,076 books and 
_ many pounds of warm garments. 
Girls and boys volunteer their services 
at hospitals, making beds, scrubbing 
' floors, sorting medical supplies, unpack- 
ing gifts of cigarettes, food and knitted 
. clothing that come from friends at home 
and abroad. They dance and sing for the 
' soldiers ; they put on playlets; they recite 
poetry and tell stories. In one hospital 
__ several youngsters have set up a Service 
Bureau specializing in letters to home. 
Not only in homes and hospitals but 
also in their own schools, the children— 

Komsomols, Pioneers and Timurites— 

/have lent their aid. They have repaired 
a buildings injured by bombs; they take 
turns staying after school to help teacher 

sweep and scrub since janitors are a 
thing of the past, for the war has called 
_ 'men to the front and the factory; they 
help keep the furnaces going and fix 
' broken desks and chairs. 

a Perhaps these children sound too old 
for their years, too weighted down by 
y duties, too wise for their due. Yet it is 
iq, the hardships of war which have brought 
_ them a sense of responsibility and it is 
' their determined love of their families, 
their homes and their country which has 
made it possible for them not only to 
carry on the fight but to take a leading 
; role in it. 

What goes on in the minds and the 
hearts of Soviet children and brings about 
* their zeal to cooperate in the war can be 
seen from a letter recently received. in 
"this country from five children of Russia. 
(eae : 3 
Their own words give a clear idea of 
what they have experienced and why 
they are so willing to shoulder more 
responsibility than their years would gen- 
‘erally bring them. 

“Dear faraway friends,” the letter be- 
, and it is splmned by two girls and 
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_us from the air raid shelters. 


Waaver Zhenkin, ils es in the village of 
Sokolniki in the Moscow Region. The 
letter goes as follows: 

“You Americans have probably never 
heard of our little village; it was the only 
one in our district to escape destruction 
by fire when the Germans came. Our 
army drove the invaders out, but the Ger- 
mans worked terrible havoc before they 
were driven back. As soon as the Ger- 
man troops entered the village, they drove 
They 
ordered us into a barn on the outskirts of 
the village. We are told that those who 
would not go were liable to be killed; we 
all went. 

“The barn was crowded with people. 
The grown-ups and the boys sat silent but 
some of the little girls and babies cried. 
It was very cold. We didn’t know what 
was happening outside but we heard 
shells bursting quite near. Suddenly a 
shell exploded right next to our barn. 
One girl, the sister of Valya and Nyura 
Terentyeva who are writing this letter 
with us, was killed by shrapnel, and sev- 
eral people were wounded. Our school 
teacher bandaged the wounds, but soon 
the bullets and shrapnel began falling so 
heavily that she did not have time to 
dress everybody’s wounds before new 
ones were wounded. 

“A whole day passed and we were not 
allowed to leave. We sat there without 
food or water. The little babies cried 
from thirst and hunger. Another day 
passed, and another. Two of the babies 
died of hunger. After five days we were 
released. Our number was reduced by 
fourteen—twelve people killed by shells 
and shrapnel, two children dead of thirst 
and starvation, and twelve persons 
wounded. We carried out the wounded. 

“All of us went home, but Vasya Zhen- 
kin and his parents had no home to go to; 
their house and several others were 
burned down. The school for deaf mutes 


was dynamited. This school had been 
built in our village only a short time be- 
fore. We went to our school, but we 
didn’t recognize it. Our school always had 
been spic and span and very cozy. Now it 
was a real pig-sty. The desks were 
smashed and the blackboards were 
broken. The floors were covered with the 
pages of our textbooks, torn up by the 
Germans. Other textbooks had been 
burned in a bonfire, although there was an 
ample stock of firewood in the school 
yard, 

“The German soldiers took whatever 
they liked, even if they had to drag 
clothes off a boy in the street. We were 
afraid to go out on the street in shoes, 
because those of us who did so usually 
returned barefooted. German soldiers 
took away our fur hats, the felt boots 
which keep us warm in winter, and our 
overcoats. They liked our brief cases. 
So the Germans used to stop us on the 
streets, empty our school books on the 
ground and take away our brief cases. 
They were all sent to Germany. None 
of us has a brief case any more. They 
even took some of our toys. 

“Sometimes the Germans would just 
destroy whatever they didn’t want or 
couldn’t send back to Germany. There 
were beehives in Vitya Khrulev’s garden. 
The Germans burned all the hives. When 
they retreated, they burned down all the 
villages near ours. Ours was the only 
one which escaped. German officers had 
sent these soldiers to set fire to our village 
before their retreat but the peasants sur- 
rounded them and said: ‘Don’t you dare. 
Our troops are coming.’ The Germans 
were in a hurry to retreat and we scared 
them so that they went off to the next 
village, and ours remained standing, ex- 
cept some of the houses that were burned 
down earlier. For a long time peasants 
from the neighboring villages lived with 


(Continued on page 33) 


Boys and girls are working long hours on the collective farms throughout the Soviet Union. 
These girls are picking cotton on the Voroshiloy collective farm in the Uzbek Republic. 


UNDER FIRE 
WITH A 
SKETCH BOOK 


Drawings by Sergeant Howard Brodie, 


courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 


ERGEANT HOWARD BRODIE is a fighting artist who 

has served with the Marines on Guadalcanal. In the 
thick of one battle his sketch pad was shot from his hand 
by a Japanese sniper. He has made drawings in fox holes, 
command posts, dressing stations and artillery positions. 
Time and again his work was interrupted by air raids, 
mortar bursts and rifle fire that was dangerously close. 
He knows what life is like in the fever ridden jungles of 
the Solomons; he knows the terrible intensity of the 
struggle there; and he knows how to tell about it in draw- 
ings as dramatic and human as the men and events they 
depict. 

Sergeant Brodie is one of the many capable artists who 
contribute to Yank, the War Department’s magazine is- 
sued for our fighting forces all over the world. 


A typical hard-boiled Marine, the cannoneer | 
above has two blue birds tatooed on his chest ig 
for luck. He won the Purple Heart at Pearl Har- 
bor before he came to the Solomons. At the 
left engineers and medicos are bringing 
wounded down the Matanakan River after a 

fierce engagement with the Japs. 
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The New Zealanders and the Americans look Somewhere in the South Pacific this M.P. is Sergeant Brodie has a shrewd eye for unusual 
at one another’s uniforms with equal curi- on duty. The buxom native women with types. He got his peace time training during seven 
osity. This New Zealand sailor is sizing up their jaunty little umbrellas seem to be in- years as staff artist of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
. the uniform of one of our G. |. men. different to military activities, 


\ These soldiers are carrying a captured Jap into camp on a half-shelter. He 
refused to walk because he preferred death to captivity. 
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he cormorahts, awkward as seals on land, stood on sg ‘cliff and 


Allan D. Cruickshank, from tional Audubon 


watched their rivals dive for fish. 


SCAUP ARE PRACTICAL JOKERS — 


by Paul Ellerbe 


ANASTASIA ISLAND lay in the sun, as it lay in the sun that 
Pascua Florida, or Easter Day, iour hundred and thirty years 
ago when Juan Ponce de Leon cruised by that way with a royal 
grant in his pocket authorizing him to discover and settle 
“Bimini” s “island” with a spring on it whose waters 
made men young again; as it lay in the sun on Saint Augustine’s 
Day, the twenty-eighth of August, fifty-two-years later, when 
there-sailed past its northern end into the bay of Saint Augustine 
that Pedro Menéndez de Avilés who was to found the oldest per- 
manent settlement of Europeans in the United States; as it has 
lain in the sun since under the flags of France, Spain, England, 
the “sovereign and independent nation” of Florida, the Confed- 
erate States of America, and the United States of America. 
And on the day I’m writing about, as on all the other days, Anas- 
tasia Island, that spit of scrub-clad sand with its fifteen miles of 
lovely hard-packed white beaches directly across the Atlantic 
from the southern end of the Atlas Mountains in Morocco, be- 
longed mostly-to the sea birds. I was there too that day, at the 
edge of Salt Run, a landlocked lagoon connected with the sea by 
a narrow channel, sitting in the old car fishing for words for my 
livelihood as the birds fished for fish for theirs. 

Only, at first there were no birds at all on Salt Run. The 
first that came were the pelicans, oaring their way through the 
soft blue air in a long brown line—Follow your leader! All to- 
gether there! Stroke! Stroke! Stroke! Stroke! Gh-i--tde!—like 
stant cousins of the pterodactyls irom the creation part of Dis- 
ney’s Fantasia. Soaring stiff and one-piece looking like orna- 
ments carved from horn or ivory, they saw with their telescope 
eyes that there were no fish among the stalks of the salt meadow 
grass, the eel grass and the duck weed in the clear shallow water 
of the run and curved upward over the dunes and trailed on ‘out 
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The sea gulls flapped about helter skelter complaining bitte: 
“What, no fish? Whoever heard \of such a thing?” _ 


| 
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to sea, taking it in their long, leisurely strokes, as pelicans do. 2 i 

But sea gulls are different. The sea gulls came next, and i: 
flapped about helter skelter, looked into thé water long a qi 
they knew there was nothing there, and complained about i 
loudly. “What, no fish? No fish in Salt Run? Whoever ao 
of such a thing ?”’—though they~ themselves had heard of it 
many times. 3 

Salt Run is a great place for birds. One looks down and 
scribbles, and then looks up and there are herons. White — 
herons stalking along the edges of the sun. That day they 
looked and looked and looked, and looked again, and then drew 
themselves up on one foot to wait, like ching that had crow 
there, secure in the belief that fish always come to herons. — 


a 


grown great, saa stiffly and masaieceatte i stood there and. 
upheld it. 

And then the cormorants, awkward as seals on the land, cum: : 
bersome and inept and a little frantic looking, with their too- 
short wings in the air, but draped onthe face of a cliff or 
swimming, as now, definitely’ distingué, like wet Spanish ladies" 
in black silk mantillas. The cormorants came swimming fan-\— 
wise, dived with beautiful precision, swam so far under water | 
you almost forgot you had seen them, rose, paddled curve 
necked and aes: on their way, dived again, and gave it up 
“When there are no fish,” the cormorants said with elegan 
shrugs, “there are no fish” ; and rode on the bosom of the run 
in graceful and urbane acceptance of the fact. 

A few black skimmers came by one by one, drawing in- 
credibly long and straight lines through the edges of the waves 


(Continued on page 30) 


sans rode the water like 
ish galleons and looked 
thir long noses in solemn 
yjnt, The scaup, at the up- 
at, ride at anchor, smugly 
nat they have bamboozled 
‘the other birds. 


gulls, though — scatter- 
are pretty good when it 
) looking for fish. The 
‘there were no fish to 
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Colonel Charles J. Glidden, sponsor of the Glidden Tours, is shown here at the wheel Typical cars of the pioneering motor days are the one-c) 


of an early model. Cadillac at the right and the Sears air-cooled roadster at th 
Below is President Taft and a motoring party. 
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THE IDEAL TOUR 
New England -I1911 


by James Albert Wales 


LAST WEEK, when I ae in my N ew 
England attic a battered copy of thel 
gaudy 112-page book which promoted] 
“The Ideal Tour” for the season of 1911} 
I was filled with envy. | 

Think of it, the lucky motorists whc| 
took that tour averaged seventy-five miles} 
per day for twelve consecutive days | 
Seventy-five miles is more than we coulc) 
travel today on a coupon’s supply oj| 
gas. The entire 360 miles provided foi 
in the theoretical two-months’ supply oll 
an “A” ration book would leave up 
stranded in the Franconia Notch in’ thi] 


Tour” in 1943. 

The tour was inaugurated thirtyane| 
years ago, in 1908, when the suprem: 
achievement of motoring was to wen 


2 P Courtesy 
This was a main highway at the turn of the century. This is what Glidden Tour Pathfinders 
had to contend with when roads thawed in the spring. 


' 


1 
' Car that Gets You There and Gets You 
' Back.” In that year Almon C. Judd, 
} ‘manager of the Elton Hotel at Water- 
bury, decided that the cars of those days 
_ had become dependable enough to stand 


| promote. And into what hotel do you 
_ suppose the “Ideal” tourists were steered 
| at the end of the first and tenth day’s 


means. 

| a The daily mileages in the 1911 book, 
~ as in those of the three earlier years, were 
all calculated between the various hotels 
that were listed as “subscribers” to the 
~ tour. This necessitated some expert 
| juggling in the days’ runs, nine of which 
“ranged from 66.1 to 92 miles, while on 
* the tenth day the schedule called for 
e 152.8 miles, a distance which is of only 
| academic interest to today’s frustrated 
motorists in the gas-parched East. 
The 152.8 mile day was twice as long 
__as the average of others because none of 
the hotels at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the logical stopping place, would ‘“sub- 
/ scribe” to the Tour. My own party once 
cheated by staying overnight there, being 
_ glad to call it a day after ninety miles of 
' terrible roads and continual patching of 


flats. It had been a hard day’s work. 

The first day’s run was ninety-two 
miles, via the Boston Post Road to Strat- 
ford, then along the Housatonic River 
and through the Naugatuck Valley to 
Waterbury. 


Road directions were given in the cus- 
tomary Blue Book style, such as: 


44.543 NORWALK. One mile beyond 
at armory, leave trolley and take right 
fork up hill, direct, passing under R.R. 
(blow horn or run risk of arrest). 


The second day took us to Lenox, 
Massachusetts, and the third to Man- 
chester, Vermont, along roads described 
as “macadam to Pittsfield, then good dirt 
road (no sand) all the rest of the way.” 
Those of us who recall the “washboard” 
roads of Vermont in those days will con- 
cede that “good dirt road” was gross flat- 
tery. And how the native Vermonters 
used to bounce and jounce along those 
corduroyed gravel roads, with no fear of 
here or hereafter! Millions of loose peb- 
bles ricocheted against “mudguards” and 
underbody. 

Reaching Manchester, the book waxed 
lyrical: “As one promenades the famous 
marble walks in the cool of the evening, 


PITY THE POOR MOTORIST 


the modern motor car, running silently 
along, seems out of place, and one almost 
expects to hear the tread of martial feet, 
and to see Ethan Allen at the head of his — 
Green Mountain Boys go marching past.” 

Comes Day No. 4 and our intrepid ex- 
plorers are deflected eastward over a 
road that even today isn’t as good as it 
might be, eastward through the toll gate 
(50 cents) in Peru Mountain Pass, fol- 
lowing a road described as having “one 
steep hill, with many waterbreaks (also 
called “thank-you-ma’ams’’), to Spring- 
field, Vermont, thence to Lake Sunapee. 

On the fifth day, journey’s end was at 
Franconia Notch, at the Flume House or 
the Profile House, neither of which ex- 
ists today. 

The following day was an eighteen- 
mile run to Bretton Woods, where the 
tourists were advised to take the cog rail- 
way to the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, or the trip up Mount Willard by 
“donkey back.” The book adds: “Tent 
life in the woods is also a novelty re- 
cently installed.” 

Among the more amusing pictures is 
one of the “Auto Entrance” of one of 
the hotels (so proclaimed by a large sign 

(Continued on page 33) 


! Money to hire horses and oxen to pull cars out of the mud was a definite part of the tourists’ budget in horseless carriage days. This 


| om is the kind of thing motor tourists had to contend with in the days of ‘‘The Ideal Tour’’—much to the delight of the guffawing yokels. 
| 
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One of Zanzibar’s soldiers relaxes during a rest 
period. 


LANZIBAR 


Clove Capital 
of the: World 


by Charles Fenn 
Photographs by the author from Three Lions 
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ON ZANZIBAR ISLAND lies a town 
that was once the third largest in all 
Africa and which is still one of the most 
strategic on Africa’s eastern shores. For 
upon defences of Zanzibar City depends 
largely the safety of the keyports, Dar Es 
Salaam in Tanganyika colony and Mom- 
basa in Kenya colony. In these ports lie 
many ships of Britain’s eastern fleet and 
no plans for its Operation and defence 
could be complete with control of Zan- 
zibar. Its single port city has been cov- 
eted since the dawn of history by traders 
from Arabia to Mozambique and from 
India to Cape Town. : 

White-walled, red-roofed and satisfy- 
ingly quaint, Zanzibar City was, before 
the war, a Mecca for tourists, who 
roamed its narrow streets seeking ivories, 
jewelry and silks, or gazed admiringly at 
its richly carved doors. 

Now, African soldiers, the famous 
Askaris, pass by unwanted ivories and 
curios without a second look, and a hand- 
ful of British officers have long grown 
bored with doors studded or unstudded. 

On equatorial Zanzibar and its sister- 
island, Pemba, a short sail to the north, 
grows eighty per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of cloves, those dried spicy buds 
which adorn baked hams, pep up pickled 
meats, lend exoticism to perfumes; or, 
reduced to vanillin crystals, flavor the 
bulk of American vanilla ice cream. Un- 
crowned king of Zanzibar is doubtless 
the President of the Clove Growers’ As- 
sociation, for on this applepie spice hangs 
the economic fate of both Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

The clove market goes up and down. 
Easily replaced is the loss, for instance, 
of a customer such as the Imperial Court 
of China, where officials romantically 
sucked cloves “to render their breath 
more fragrant in the presence of the sov- 


ereign.” The C.G.A. answers a little 
problem like that by introducing clove oil 


as a preservative for synthetic leathers. 


But where can they find a customer to re- 
place the Dutch East Indies? Absorbing 
more cloves than any other customers, 
those Dutch Colonials even used to shred 


cloves and blend them with tobacco for 
native cigarets. 


Arabs own and operate the clove plan- 
tations with their beautiful trees thick 
with shiny foliage and the yellowish buds 
of the clove flowers. Cautious, dignified 
and courteous are these white-robed gen- 
tlemen. Under them work the bulk of 
the coast Africans, called Swahilis, who 
were once slaves to these Arab chieftains 
in the days when Zanzibar was the larg- 
est slave-market in Africa. 


The second largest crop is copra from 
the coconut palms. A third crop, for- 
merly unimportant, is daily looming larg- 
er. From a wild vine flows sticky sap 
forming a fair grade of rubber. But land- 
owning Arabs are wary. “When the war 
is over, who will want our crop?” ask 
these cautious gentlemen. To woo them, 
officials running busses, Zanzibar’s only 
transportation, point out that “no-vine- 
rubber, no more bus-tires.” And the 
Arabs don’t like walking. _ 


Chief of Arab chieftains, and inci- 
dentally lord of the islands, is the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 
Longest reigning of all non - European 
rulers, the Sultan recently celebrated the 
thirty-first anniversary of his accession. 
This benign and bespectacled Arab is 
also a Knight of. the British Empire. 
Dressed in a simple gown of blue and 
wearing a varicolored turban, he offers 
guests sherbet in tall crystal goblets and 
discusses with them, in excellent English, 
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Some of the finest farms 
and farmlands in the East 
are found in the Pennsyl- 
vania German section of the 
Keystone state. The orderly 
‘battalion’? of corn shucks 
at the right is symbolic of 
the part these lands play in 
the “Food for Victory’’' pro- 
gram. Below is a_ typical 
summer, or “‘out’’, kitchen 
in an old farmnouse. These 
kitchens are used during the 
summer months to keep the 
main house cool. 


David Edword Starry 
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WHEN THE WORD 


“witcheraft” is 
mentioned today, people automatically 
think of yoodoo fires in Haiti, or some 
strange ritual along the banks of the 
Congo, or perhaps their minds jump back 
250 years to the Salem witchcraft hang- 


ings. It has been my privilege to study 
witchcraft and voodoo in many parts of 
the world, but I have always returned to 
my own backyard to find an abracadabra 
that will match anything found in the so- 


called savage parts of the world. In 


fact, I am just beginning to realize that 
my own life has been touched by the 
same strain of thought that caused many 
an innocent woman to die at the witches’ 
stake, and many a white cock to bleed on 
the alter of a voodoo god. 

If you happen to live in the Pennsyl- 
vania-German section of the Keystone 
state and are suffering from some phys- 
ical illness or injury, the chances are that 
some old neighbor woman will “pow- 
wow” for you, or to quote a commonly 
used expression, she will “try for’ you. 
By repeating an appropriate Biblical 
verse and making cabalistic gestures, she 
will try to persuade the Divine Spirit to 
stand between you and the evil spirit that 


oe 


has caused your ailment. If the cure 
doesn’t work it signifies that you lack 
faith. And in this instance, it 1s neces- 
sary to have faith in two things; first, 
that the Devil has got into your body, and 
second, that the Divine Spirit has the 
power to drive him out. 

Pennsylvania-Germans would prob- 
ably not condone my placing of the term 
‘“pow-wow” under the general classifica- 
tion of witchcraft. But since I am writ- 
ing neither a defense nor a condemnation 
of pow-wow, I can do nothing but stick 
to facts. Every pow-wow book that I 
have examined contained formulas for 
the banishing of witches. And obviously 
the driving away of witches is witch- 
craft, just as much as is working with 
them to achieve some harmful purpose. 
Pow-wow may be negative witchcraft— 
yet it is witchcraft nonetheless. What’s 
more, practically every “pow-wower” 
with whom I have talked admitted a be- 
lief in witches. 

Witchcraft, as it is practised in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, was brought to 
this country by immigrants from the 
Rhineland in the early half of the eight- 
eenth century. And the untried land to 


WITCHCRAFT | 


which they came tempered and accentu- 
ated their medieval beliefs. There was 
much to fear in this vast wilderness, and 
fear has a tendency to make man seek 
refuge in the supernatural. Doctors 
were scarce. To the settlers, the Bible 
became both a medical and a spiritual 
guide—and they interpreted it literally. 
Indian sorcery also had its share in mod- 
ifying and contributing to the original 
beliefs. q 

In Pennsylvania-German terminology, 
black magic is known as “hexerei,” and 
white magic has acquired the Indian term 
of “pow-wow.” For instance, if you 
have a grudge against a neighbor and 
wish his cow to go dry, you “verhex” 
the cow. But if you wish a cow to give 
more milk, you pow-wow for her. A 
cow’s faith is always taken for granted. 

As I see it, Pennsylvania witchcraft 
is a continuation of the battle of Arma- 
geddon. Hexerei represents the destruc- — 
tive forces of the Devil, and pow-wow — 
the healing forces of the Divine Spirit. — 
Among those who patronize pow-wow _ 
doctors there is an inborn belief that — 
diseases do not have a physical origin, 
but are caused by some human agency 


The Pennsylvania Germans 
know the meaning of hard 
work and it is by their un- 
tiring industry that they 
have made their part of the 
state one of the richest ag- 
ricultural regions in the a 
country. The locust trees 
near the house below serve 
a utilitarian as well as an 
aesthetic purpose. They are 
reputed to “draw” lightning 
and therefore to save build- 


IN MY BACKYARD 


by David Edward Starry 


operating in conjunction with the Devil. 
The Holy Scriptures set the Devil 
loose in the minds of men, and it 
follows naturally that from this same 
source the pow-wow doctor should find 
methods of combating him. The moral 
rightness of the witchcraft killings both 
in New England and in Europe was 
based on the Biblical injunction “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” (Exodus 
22:18) and one of the most commonly 
_ used pow-wow cures for the stopping of 
‘blood is based on Ezekiel 16:6—“And 
when I passed by thee, and saw thee pol- 
luted in thine own blood, I said unto thee 
when thou wast in thy blood, Live; yea, 
I said unto thee when thou wast in thy 
blood, Live.” Hence, the so-called secret 
words that accompany most pow-wow 
cures are nothing more than apt quota- 
tions from the Bible. 

My home is on the western edge of the 
_ Pennsylvania-German country, and my 
own experiences will attest to the fact 
that hex and pow-wow are still living 
- forces—as much a part of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization as electric refrigerators, 
super-highways, and Gabriel Heatter. I 


_ feel perfectly accurate in saying that 


more than fifty per cent of my neighbors 
believe in and practise cures of this sort. 
The transitional stage between belief and 
non-belief is represented by a large group 
who patronize both medical and pow- 
wow doctors. And every so often, the 
more violent form of witchcraft springs 
into the public eye in the form of a homi- 
cide, such as the notorious York County 
hex murder of 1929. 

The attitude of my family toward pow- 
wow is representative of the transitional 
viewpoint. “Well, at least there’s no 
harm in trying it,” is the usual prefatory 
remark to any suggested pow-wow cure. 

When I was about seven years old an 
aged neighbor woman brought me a live 
spider enclosed in a walnut shell. At the 
time I was sick in bed with a fever, and 
the purpose of this unusual gift was to 
drive the fever away. The walnut shell 
was tied around my neck on a silken 
thread, and when the spider had suc- 
cumbed, his spirit would take my fever 
with him to those dark regions from 
which all illnesses spring. : 

Shortly after the spider has spirited 
my fever away, another neighbor no- 
ticed a wart on the back of my left hand. 


¢ 


ings from destruction. 


Almost immediately she disappeared into 
the cellar and re-appeared with a potato. 
Deftly cutting the potato in half, she re- 
marked, “I'll rid you of that wart.” The 
cut half of the potato was rubbed on the 
wart and then placed under the roof 
drain. When the rain water had rotted 
the potato, then too my wart would be 
gone. The wart did eventually disap- 


‘pear, and I suppose that the potato and 


the wart went out of existence simul- 
taneously. 

Among my relatives I can count a num- 
ber of pow-wow practitioners, both male 
and female. One of them has built up 
quite a lucrative business, and to him 
come clients from York, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, and as far distant as Phila- 
delphia. He lives in a comfortable farm- 
house, replete with all modern conveni- 
ences, and on the basis of “gifts” from 
his patrons has managed to send his chil- 
dren to higher institutions of learning. 
Under Pennsylvania’s “Medical Practises 
Act” faith healers are not allowed to ac- 
cept fees, hence “gifts” are always wel- 
come. Strangely enough, I have noticed 
that most “pow-wowers” consult a med- 
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HOW RUSSIA | ok: 
INVADED ITALY 
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lost among the woods and marshes of northwestern Rus- 
sia—this at a time when other European governments 
were considering Suvorov their only hope against the 
sweep of the French armies! The Tsar tried to break 
Suvorov because the latter opposed Paul’s witless at- 
tempts to resurrect the artificial Prussianism which had 
reigned in the Russian army before Suvoroy, under the 
late Catherine, instituted his reforms. 

Paul distrusted Suvorov for the independence of spirit 


This engraving made in July 1799 was one of 
' England’s tributes to Suvorov’s victories in 
Italy, the names of which are among those en- 
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graved on the column. 


These days when Italy is being invaded and 
liberated by the Allies, it is of value to recall that 
late in the eighteenth century she was delivered by 
one of the present-day United Nations. In the spring 
and summer of 1799, in a tempestuous drive the great 
commander of the Russians, Field Marshal Alexander 
Suvorov, captured northern Italy on behalf of a 
coalition consisting mainly of Russia, England, Aus- 
tria, and the Kingdom of Naples. 

The coalition was aimed at the Directory of France 
which was the aggressor of the time. The Directory’s 
best general, Napoleon Bonaparte, was busy conquer- 
ing Egypt when the Allies sent their topmost military 
leader, Suvorov, to retake Italy from the French. 
It would be interesting to speculate on what would 
have happened had Suvorov and Napoleon finally 
met, as in fact they were extremely eager to; whose 
skill would have prevailed, and with what conse- 
quences to Europe’s history. But the irresistible 
force of the Russian genius never did chance upon 
the immovable wall of the Corsican’s armies. In 
Italy, Suvorov found—and_ vanquished—other tal- 
ented French commanders. 

The author of the following article, a frequent | 
contributor to TRAVEL, is an authority on Russian 
history. In connection with this article readers will 
remember Mr. Parry’s “How Russia Once Captured 
Berlin” which appeared in October, 1940. His new 
book, “Russian Cavalcade: A Military Record” will 
be published this fall. 

Editorial Note 


SUVOROY WAS IN HIS MIDDLE SIXTIES when he 
began to hear of General Bonaparte’s wondrous suc- 
cesses. The aging warrior was intrigued, although at 
first he pretended to deprecate. His scorn diminished 
with Napoleon’s progress. Suvorov started out by say- 
ing, “That puppy!” He continued with, “That urchin!” 
Later it was, “The young man over there.” Finally came 
the old Field Marshal’s tribute: “Truly it’s God’s own 
punishment of me that I haven’t as yet met up with 
Napoleon!” 

After February 1797 the punishment descended from 
the Tsar rather than from God. The Tsar was Paul I, 
the mad son of Catherine the Great. That month he 
ousted Suvoroy from the command of one of Russia's 
largest armies. The virtuoso of combat, the living legend 
of his country, was forced. into exile in a small village 
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which the Field Marshal adroitly safeguarded with his 
queer clowning. Beginning as a corporal, Suvorov for 
decades had fought and smashed the Prussians, the 
Poles, the Turks, the Tatars and rebelling Russians. 
Everywhere he had trained and led his soldiers in a 
manner most unorthodox, with jokes and tricks, with 
brutality often clothed in buffoonery, encouraging gifted 
or brave privates and noncoms but insulting dullards 
and laggards even if they happened to be of noble blood 
and high rank. 

Lord Byron was to describe the Russian general:as a 
“Harlequin in uniform,” constantly “drilling, exclaim- 
ing, fooling, swearing at the inert, and lecturing on the 
noble art of killing.” Suvorov to the English poet was “a 
thing to wonder at beyond most wondering.” The general 
was in the habit of addressing even his superiors—Em- 
press Catherine until her death in 1796 and her lovers 
and favorites, including Prince Potemkin—in riddles, 
proverbs, maxims and jingles. He reported his most 
breath-taking victories, such as the capture of the Turk- 
ish fortress of Ismail in 1790, in the briefest possible 
ditties or epigrams which, to Byron, seemed to have 
been composed of “most tremendous words.” 

Privates and officers alike worshipped Suvorov. Not 
since Peter the Great was there a leader who so well 
understood the splendid qualities of the Russian soldier, 
who fostered and brought them into play with so much 
skill and gusto, winning one triumph after another de- 
spite the odds against these troops and their rare general. 

Paul realized the danger of such leadership to his own 
personal power. Suvoroy was old, yes; but to Paul he 
appeared not too old to compete with the Tsar, to carry 
away the soldiers in some upheaval or other directed at 
the throne. Suvorov believed in the holiness of Russian 
monarchy—perhaps. In this quaint, grimacing, restless 
nobleman might lurk the same germs of revolt that at 
the time, in France, were responsible for the rebellion 
against the constituted authority. To Paul, who was 
shrewd even in his madness, Suvorov was harmless only 
in the village hut.of his exile. 

But the rest of Europe would not have it that way. 
The chancellery of London and the court of Vienna had 
their own ideas of the best use to which Suvorov could 
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be put in 1799 while Napoleon was 
grandstanding in Egypt. 
- William Pitt, the British premier, and 
Emperor Francis of Vienna were Paul’s 
allies in the second coalition against revo- 
lutionary France. The other allies were 
Portugal, the kingdom of Naples and 
Turkey. Of armies there was a pleni- 
tude, but of able generals a lack. It was 
Pitt, echoed by the Austrians, who told 
Paul that the legions of. the coalition 
could win only if led by Suvorov. For- 
getting for the moment his jealousy and 
suspicions of the old man, the Tsar was 
} flattered by the request. “How do you 
| like us Russians!” he exclaimed. “We are 
always useful.” And sent for Suvorov 
| atonce. (In his pride he also forgot that 
il; as one of “us Russians” he, Paul, was 
| far more of a German—what with his 
father Peter III coming originally to 
| Russia as a half-German Prince of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, and his mother Catherine 
) II, the ex-Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, a 
full-blooded German woman.) 
Suvorov sprang to action despite his 


sixty-eight years. His plan was to march 
straight against Paris. But the Allied 
council decided first to clear the French 
out of the Netherlands, Germany, Switz- 
erland and Italy. Suvorov’s destination 
was to be north Italy, via Vienna. 
Cutting capers all the long way, the 
Field Marshal reached the Austrian capi- 
tal in late March 1799, One morning he 
appeared in his underwear before a crowd 
of waiting French émigrés and other 
nobles, to announce: “Suvorov will come 
out shortly.” He then disappeared, to re- 
turn within a few minutes dressed in his 
full parade uniform. In palaces en route 
he ordered hay to be brought into the 
sleeping chamber to serve as his bedding. 
Mirrors had to be turned to the wall or 
covered with cloth. In Vienna, when the 
crowds cheered his name, he responded 
with: “Long live Emperor Joseph !” Hor- 
tified, the Russian envoy to the court of 
Emperor Francis reminded him that Jo- 


-seph II was long since dead. “God have 


mercy, I can’t remember,” replied Suvo- 
rov, and again called out to the elated 


THE BATTLE OF THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 


yet puzzled popuiace: Vivat Joseph!” 

All this was calculated. In Italy he 
had but some 20,000 Russian troops, 
while the Austrians sent 86,000. His ec- 
centricities baffled these Germans of Vi- 
enna—and so prevented their dull gen- 
erals and puffed-up ministers of state 
from interfering with his plans of cam- 
paign. Indeed, the generals of the Hof- 
skriegsrat, the court’s war counch, tried 
—with a document setting forth the Aus- 
trian strategy for the Russian troops 
which were to push back the French in- 
vaders “as far as the Adda River.” 
Suvorov solemnly drew a cancelling cro$s 
over the entire page, and wrote beneath: 
The plan will begin with the passage of 
the Adda, and will end as God pleases.” 
He would not elaborate on this state- 
ment; he refrained from telling his allies 
where and how he would strike. To his 
Russian aides he said: “Should the Hof- 
kriegsrat know my intentions, within the 
next few days the enemy will know them, 
too.” 

Possibly Suvorov himself did not quite 


Suvorov’s most desperate battles were fought in the Alps after his Italian victories. Suvorov is portrayed in this French engraving 
exhorting his troops, bare headed, gray haired and in his dress uniform. An open book is at his feet and a kneeling priest is reading 
a prayer. At Suvorov’s right a Cossack is in charge of the commander’s white horse. 
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THE BATTLE OF TREBBIA 


In the battle of Trebbia Suvorov won a decisive victory over the French forces under General 
Alexandre Macdonald. Here the Field Marshal returns a sword which he has kissed to an 
Austrian officer whom he urges to attack the enemy mercilessly. 


know his own mind. He was the superb im- 
proviser of his age. To come to the field in one- 
half or one-third of the time his enemies would 
allot him; to size up the terrain and the respec- 
tive strength of his and the foe’s troops; then 
strike—such was his method. Each time, how- 
ever, he struck differently, that is to say, with 
his divisions in the least expected disposition. The 
French had been winning until then precisely be- 
cause they, too, used this system of being un- 
systematic and unpredictable. Suvorov began to 
give them their own medicine, the only strategist 
and tactician in all of Europe who could do it. 

The Field Marshal made sour faces as he be- 
held the Russian troops that preceded him to 
Italy. What a sad regression from his lean, tough, 
cheerful army of two and three years ago! These 
were the same Russians, but now their uniforms 
were too Prussian—tight, uncomfortable; their 
heads burdened with powdered or flour-sprinkled 
wigs, ringlets, queues; their baggage carts heavy 
and numerous. Many officers brought their wives 
along. Instead of an orderly for a lieutenant or 
a captain there were hordes of civilian serfs to 
cater to the noblemen’s needs, which apparently 
included hunting: some gentlemen had their grey- 
hounds with them. 

And yet the army was glad to see the old com- 
mander. Darting from column to column, curs- 
ing and stamping, withal jesting, too, Alexander 
Suvoroy called for changes. The wigs were or- 
dered off, other superfluities discarded. The 
tempo of the march was increased until boots fell 
apart, and many officers and men strode barefoot 
or were carried in wagons. But they hurrahed 
mightily as the Field Marshal tore by, in his old 
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hat and shirtsleeves, on a small pony of the Don 
Cossack steppes, stopping abruptly to inspect, 
to encourage or to dress down, to cite folk say- 
ings and recite limericks. Thus one regiment 
after another was transformed as it marched 
toward its first battles in Italy, against the 
French. . 

That spring of 1799 the French of the Di- 
rectory had 90,000 troops in all Italy, but in the 
north — in Piedmont and Lombardy — General 
Barthelemy Scherer could count on only one- 
third of that number. For the French chief had 


acted indecisively and had lost battles and men 


around Verona where the Austrians, under Gen- 
erals Paul Kray and Michael von Melas, had 
suceeded in mauling him. The French soldiers, 
used to young commanders, disliked Scherer as 
an inept oldster of fifty. The revolutionary 
slogans of Paris sounded incongruous with this 
slow, cautious Alsatian as their exponent. 

To be sure, the French soldiers themselves 
were no longer a host of inspired revolutionaries. 
They looted the populace. They murdered and 
raped. As he followed his allies the Austrians 
into Verona, Suvorov issued a proclamation 
wherein he spoke of those robberies and atroci- 
ties. He wrote: 

“Arise, the peoples of Italy!’ 

His fame, as well as the proclamation, brought 
the men and women of Verona into the streets. 
For miles they cheered him and waved flags. 
The city was festive with flowers and lights. 
Enthusiastic Italians unharnessed the horses of 
the Russian’s carriage to pull it with their main 
strength. Suvoroy — half-child, half-savage — 
was pleased with this acclaim and play. The 
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TSAR PAUL IL _ 


Out of fear and jealousy, Pai 
mad son of Catherine the G 
fused the triumphal honors 
vorov on his return to St. Pe 
after his spectacular Italian 1 
Paul I. was born in 1754, 
the throne in 1796 and was 
ated in 1801, — 


SUVOROV IN BA 


In this painting Suvoro 
sented somewhat romanti 


form. Suvorov, who w 
stickler for vain-glorio 
pomp, preferred to fight i 

sleeves. 


wonder is that he himself did not jump 
out of the vehicle to pull at its shafts! 

In Verona’s Palazzo Emilio he talked 
fast, yet earnestly. To the gathered Ital- 


_ ian notables he lectured on the duties and 
4} beauties of a law-abiding life. 
| Russian and Austrian officers present he 
)] ‘quoted by heart from his own Science of 
| Victory the principles of a furious attack 
| in a compact unit without stragglers: 


To the 


; 


“The head doesn’t wait for the tail. 


| ‘Suddenly, like a snowslide on the foe! 
} The bullet is a silly, the bayonet is a brave 


one!” 
He distributed Russian instructors 


among Austrian regiments to teach bayo- 


neting. Soon, at the front, the Russians 
were ahead, and the Austrians had to 
_ keep up, marching twenty and more miles 
a day, often for hours past sunset, ford- 


| jing streams in the spring rains, and los- 


ing their way and their tempers. When 
General Melas grumbled, Suvorov stern- 


| ly scribbled back: 


“Complaints have come to my notice that 
the infantry have wet their feet. .. . Women, 
coxcombs, and laggards crave for good 
-weather. The big chatterer who complains 
about service will be dismissed from duty 

as a selfish person. In military practice one 
must plan quickly and act without delay, so 
‘as to give the enemy no time to collect him- 
self. .. . Italy must be freed from the yoke 
of the godless . . . Apprehension, quickness, 
energy !” 


More than a century later an English 
commentator drily noted: “Coming from 
the lusty youth of sixty-nine to the senile 
old veteran of seventy, this rebuke is 
piquant.” 

Thus things were done and battles 
won. On April 21 Brescia and Cremona 
were taken, with prisoners and booty. 
The next day the French were behind the 
Adda River, and on the twenty-fourth 
the Don Cossacks of the celebrated 
Adrian Denisov clattered through the 
streets of Bergamo to the citadel, which 
they forthwith seized, more men and can- 
non falling into their hands. On the 
twenty-seventh the main battle of this 
campaign was fought—to decide the fate 
of the great city of Milan. 

General Scherer’s task was to prevent 
Suvorov from crossing the Adda. The 
French positions were along the seventy 
miles of the right bank from Lake Como 
to the Adda’s junction with the River 
Po. In its northern part, the Adda had 
steep shores; in the southern, from the 
town of Cassano to the Po, the river bed 
was wide and muddy. Several irrigation 
canals increased Suvorov’s difficulties. 

The fighting first broke out at Lecco. 
A young Georgian prince, Peter Bagra- 
tion, led his infantry and Cossacks against 
the French battalions and cavalry. With 
varying fortunes the battle raged across 
the narrow end of Lake Como and amid 


the gardens and vineyards. Scherer sped 
reinforcements from Trezzo; Suvoroy 
detailed troops to aid his favorite Prince 
Peter of the Caucasus. Lecco was taken 
by the Russians—and the diminished de- 
fenses of Trezzo could not withstand the 
crossing by Suvorov himself. 


At five in the morning of the twenty- 
seventh, having prepared a bridge, the 
Field Marshal sent across to the right 
bank his Don Cossacks under Denisov, 
supported by Hungarian hussars. Just 
then important tidings came: the preced- 
ing night the clumsy ‘General Scherer had 
been replaced by ‘General Jean Victor 
Moreau. The new commander was one 
of France’s best generals—young (only 
thirty-six), sharp, bold. Suvoroy smiled 
at the report. “Fine!” he cried out. “Lit- 
tle glory in defeating that charlatan 
Scherer. The laurels which we will 
snatch from Moreau will be greener and 
better !” 


Moreau was at Lodi when the appoint- 
ment reached him. He mounted at once, 


and rushed to general headquarters to 
order an immediate concentration of 
troops at danger ae ae called o 

the French at Milan, an elsewhere i in 
the rear, for fresh forces. t he needed 
at least twenty-four a for all this 
repair of Scherer’s mistakes. Suvyoroy 


not going 


grinned not in 


il 
ho 
slo 
fit! 
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From a Russian biography 


became Field Marshal, Suvorov fre- 


‘From a contemporary German artist 


tr Paul recalled Suvorov from exile to 
‘darmies in Italy against the forces of 
‘Bonaparte he conferred upon his Field 
# he order of the Maltese Cross. Paul 

f the chief leaders of the Order of the 
ights and it was this fact that prompted 
to yanterfere in European affairs. 


From a Russian bias 
While Paul looks on in anger Suvorov makes 

of the silly Prussian uniforms which the Ts: 
had forced his former soldiers to wear. Tig 
uncomfortable coats and britches. powdered wi 
ringlets and queues were not the proper cloth 
for the tough fighters Suvorov had led to so ma 

Victories. 


Until he 


quently offended his superior ofticers because of 


his unconventional behavior. Here General Ru- 
miantsev, then Suvorov’s superior, angered at one 
of his antics, threatens Suvorov with court martial 
while his epaulettes are being torn from his 


shoulders. 
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SUVOROY AND 
ITALY 


n Italian cam 
paign. Dressed as an 


Field Mar- 
Italy a 
ymbol of 


eignty and a palm 
branch as an emblem 


of peace 


From a Painting by Surikov, 1899, purchased by Tsar } 


SUVOROY CROSSES THE ALPS 


Suverevs “miracle giants” climbed and crawled in 
snowstorms over crags and ice and though hundreds 
were killed in landslides or fell under French bullets 
their fellow soldiers continued to fight and even win 
skirmishes to the amazement of all Kurope. 


vine 


to grant Moreau this brief reprieve. He struck across the river. 

French troops under General Sérurier failed to block his way. 
Two days later, on the twenty-ninth, Suvorov entered Milan. 
It was Easter Sunday, and a vast crowd. gathered on the main 
plazza to huzza the conqueror and his Cossacks. Three years 
before the same people had cheered General Bonaparte. Now, 
as the Russian knelt to kiss the hand of their Archbishop, the 
nearest in the multitude heard his words to the prelate: 

“T am sent to restore the ancient throne of the Pope, and to 
bring the people to obedience to their Sovereign. Help me im 
the sacred work.” 

This might have sobered the crowd, but Suvorov had by then 
also announced awards to both the Russians and Austrians, and 
General Melas was moved to show his gratitude. Papasha Melas 
—‘“Little Papa’ Melas—Suvorov called him. The Austrian rode 
his horse through the milling Italians. He pressed toward 


Suvorov to kiss him, but as he reached out from the saddle to © 


the Russian, “Little Papa’ Melas lost his balance and fell off 
the horse, thus adding to the tumult and causing considerable 
merriment. 

There was much other kissing that season. Suvorov and his 
men bussed everyone in sight. For osculation is the ancient Slav 
custom of the Eastertide. Many a bearded Cossack stopped a 
Milanese to smack him or her on the lips and both cheeks while 
saying in Russian, with an Italian word or two thrown in: 

“Christ has risen, padrone. Of course you)are a foreigner 
and a fool yet a human being just the same.” 

The Milanese could comprehend the kissing of their females - 

after all, such was every conqueror’s habit—but to embrace 
and kiss strange men? Madonna! 

But they understood and laughed in uproarious delight when 
a local priest was humbled by the Russians. The inhabitants had 
complained to Suvorov about the behavior of this clergyman. 
The Russian chief found the complaint just. He summoned the 
priest, kissed his hand in reverence for his holy office—then 
issued an order to give him fifty blows with a stick as an all 
too human transgressor. 

In about ten April days of rapid movement, the Field Marshal 
won some of the most important routes of north Italy. True, 
the combined Russo-Austrian forces under him outnumbered the 
French of Scherer and Moreau. But the Adda line was con- 
sidered a\strong French position which could have been held 
by inferior numbers. Besides, the Austrian soldiers did not 
count for much. Whatever the respective claims and alibis, the 
] 
he French was great. For these were the French who had for 
years not tasted a major defeat and retreat of this kind. 

Alarmed, the Directory took measures. General Alexandre 
Macdonald, a Frenchman of Scottish descent, was hurrying 
north from central Italy to meet and stop the Russians, or so at 
least said a French-inspired report reaching Suvorov. Moreau 
was reorganizing his troops. The Russian decided to annihilate 
Moreau before Macdonald could join him. Revolts by Italians 
all around Moreau, causing a disruption of his communications, — 
convinced the Frenchman that he could not face the Field) 
Marshal. The French commander began to fall back on Genoa, 
his food supplies dwindling, too many of his soldiers being com-" 
pelled to escort the provision carts. This gave Suvoroy his chance 
to send troops in two other directions: the city of Ferrara sur- 
rendered to his men on May twenty-third, and the hills over 
Turin on the twenty-fifth, and Turin itself on the twenty-sixth, 

The Turin arsenal was the outstanding prize, with its 382 
cannon, 20,000 muskets, and many other weapons coming into” 
Suvoroy’s possession, The capture of Turin also cut Moreau’s™ 
troops from communication with the French forces in Switzer-" 
land. What of Macdonald, though? Was his superior army” 
moving by sea to Genoa, thence together with Moreau to attack” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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net effect on Europe’s morale of the Russian blow delivered at. 
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wee frase the ececae wered geutiy m 
fecicesre Far ont the iver repo 
GeSed Gee Eeclte The bere 
fealied masts of the sici=p fiect 
bobbed ap shove the dames Eee thangs 


ge @ Shoctes sallery aad Gsennesret 


bemewscd 9 bose 


mere ofte= be sean ree tieht and 


(Comszrmed ram poze 16} 


ime ito the water and waited for ike 
ieosties pocty, fomaed % when i come 
aed watched sberp-eved and exctied: 
the sez oulis, who, thomeh seafie— 
iewmcd. are peefiy coed wites #£ 
comes to Incki=es, coulde't fini them 
“Pee Beremse solic are Eke that 
The sti@Seered berams came ro 
nme jerky, leeced imto the meléc 
wie ther lose sharp beaks. looked 


aeama;> bet they dodw't fed anytime 
eter. “These brrds are ali cm ‘ae 


draw from fie cheerdsty becamse 
they bad stopped jerkme alone after 
the crowd Bet they conidw't stay 
stopped. They were ashamed of 
themselves, but every now and then 
—theugh they Eucar there was noth- 
zt! they came joltme up 


m 2 nme-long slant saw, with their 
telescopic eyes, no fish. almost de 
cided im their antiqne dignity to hold 
steadily om their way, suddenly lost 
thers heads. mpemied themselves and 
smashed down heak-ioremost info the 
water, ike the battle axes they are 
named for. 

It was terrific. All the other berds 
bobGed =p and down om the waves 
they made The dapper competent 


Tutint oor good 
Greds* How cidicnious'’”, and they aif 
deved at once and came up cobbine 

The cocmoresis got onto t first 


wared, dered and secarcied Ther 
amd under the scamps and they look 

and they looked and they looked, and 
sialk= of the cel grass and the salt 
meadow grass and the duck weed, 


down ther lorg noses m solemn 
amazement Nime good pelicans and 
frue_ known for their sound judgment 
im: the matter of fish, and ail of them 


wrong! They looked down ther 
i ses, but they didn't look at 


And the scanp went ¢wimmiig on 

or And im spite of them 
selves, the bamfoozled crowd they 
left belted would heve gone strug- 
gime after them, bet so " im 
their small competent breasts cansed 
thea: all to mse suddenly mto the air 
and whirr away, aad sanity returned 
to Salt Ro 

The bine dey dreamed on, while the 
pelicans, the herons, the cormorants 
ana the sea gulls thought i# over. 
They thonght and thought and the 
pelicans decided that the scanp were 
crazy, the heroms that they were 
those lowest of all God’s creatures, 
practical jokers, and the cormorants 
that they were engaged in subversive 
activities, while the sea gulls never 
could make up their minds. But all 
of thes: agreed they were unpleasant 
birds. however you took them. 

Aud I could see from their de- 
meanor that all of them were deter- 
mined te forget the affair as soom as 
possible, because it made them un- 
comfortable to remember it. 

They had all of them seen with 
their own eves, as had I, that what 
the scaup were eating was cel grass, 
but that was too idiotic to consider. 
Amd so they didn’t consider i. 


voleazo should pay him for the 
view. He wes not sore just how 


this was to be accomplished, but quife — 


sexe it should be done and he was 
quite cxctted. Too excited for every-— 
one’s goad, the Governor probably 
thought, for he knew how easily 2 
machete cam be concealed, how 
quickly it can be brought ont from 
muder 2 serape, even 2 ragged one, 
and Dionisio’s was very ragged. The 
Governor listened long and spoke 
brieiy—“Into the jar.” 

A few days iater, when the Gov- 
emnor deemed him sufficiently quicted, 
Dionisio was released He returned 
to his home village, gathered together 
the burros amd horses once used by 
bis fellow-farmers, but now useless 
on the devastated silt covered lands, 


camo; that part of the trip had to be | 


made om animal-back. 
My daughter and I hired ponies 
and set ont for Paracutm with two 


sticks about 2 foot long which were 
to sexve as our torches ‘to licht the 
the mountam They were 


Cur ponies trudged along at a cat- 
erpillar’s pace. The black snow rose 
almost up to their bellies and their 
hoofs made no sound m the sponge- 
like mass. The darkness increased 
and it was almost impossible to see 
the torches carried by the guides. At 
length we mounted the sudden rise of 
2 hill and before us loomed the belch- 
ing maw of Paracutim, only a half 
mile away. My body was filthy. 
Hours of riding in the volcanic black 
snow had cowered me with cinders. 
Every hair of my head was coated 
with silt matil it felt as brittle as 
hay. A black film lay over my skin, 
and 1 felt as though it coated my 
Ings, even my stomach Days later 
I would be scrubbing Paracutin away. 
Bet for the time being this did not 
matter. I was too deeply impressed 
by the amazing spectacle before me- 
It was 2 breathtaking, unearthly sight 
and I felt as though I stood on the 
very brink of Hell—a hell that was 
threatening to invade the earth. 

From the black desert, 2 phosphor- 
escent cone rose upward. It was as 
white and luminous as 2 gigantic dia- 
mond. Then it flashed with red bril- 
liance as showers of flaming rubies 
and sapphires descended over it. Up- 
ward curled an onyx-black column 
into the star-spangled sky, but the 
light of the stars was sick and 
fecble. Out of the hollowness of the 
cone there burned a constant fire, an 
intense orange red. Every few sec- 
onds explosions came forth that sent 
flames higher and higher into the air. 
Great boulders were thrown up to 
burst and roll down the sides of the 
mountain. 

The roaring fire was punctua 
with black dots of lava that was 
tossed high then broke into a myriad 
of scintillating spangies which fell in 
2 brilliant shower over the sides of 
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JECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


VATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


- SAVE AMERICA’S REDWOODS 


The mind can scarcely grasp the 
| sketches of time through which that 
|) family of trees known as Sequoias has 
| lived . . . an interval extending back to 
| the Mesozoic period, more than a hun- 
| dred millions years ago. Man had not yet 
| appeared, and weird reptilian monsters 
ike the dinosaur ruled the earth. 
| Aeons ago these mighty trees grew 
1 densely in many parts of the world. No 
| less than forty-five species of Redwood 
| have been described from the fossil beds 
| of the Northern Hemisphere. Today two 
_/species of Sequoia are making their last 
stand on the western edge of the North 
_ American continent. 
_ Living through many geological changes 
of the earth, these two species of the Se- 
_ quoia—the Sequoia gigantea or “Big 
Tree” and the Sequoia sempervirens or 
“Coast Redwood”—exist as the “oldest 
_ living things.” Famed for their great size 
_- and majestic beauty, these trees “connect 
us,” in the words of John C. Merriam, “as 
by hand touch with all the centuries they 
have known.” 
So that this priceless heritage of the 
past should not “perish from the earth,” 
| the finest groves of Sequoia gigantea or 
“Big Tree” in the California Sierras were 
| years ago preserved in National Parks 
and Forests. 
But not so with the Sequoia semper- 
virens, the Redwoods of the upper Cali- 
_ fornia coast. Lumbering operation 
_ threatened to wipe them out and no ade- 
quate plan was made for their preserva- 
tion until the Save-the-Redwoods League 
| was formed in 1918. Already one-third 
_ of the entire Redwood belt had been 
|’ cut over. 
At the normal rate of cutting, the re- 
_ maining first growth Redwoods will dis- 
appear within one hundred years. Less 
_ than five per cent of the standing Red- 
woods have been preserved within Cali- 
 fornia’s system of State Parks. 
-. Forested lands for several miles along 
_ the Redwood Highway in Humboldt and 
Del Norte Counties have already been 
acquired through State expenditure 
matched with private donations, and the 
League is cooperating with the State in 
order that the giant Redwoods may stand 
in an unbroken line of grandeur. 
_ Even though wide areas of primeval 
_ Redwood forest have been saved in Cali- 
| fornia’s northwestern counties. . . 
The work is far from finished! 
_ Several outstanding groves are still to 
be saved. For one, a tract of giant trees 
on Mill Creek in Del Norte County, con- 
_ sidered by many the finest of all the Red- 
-- wood groves. Also the Redwoods for 
several miles north of High Rock, near 
_ Dyerville, in Humboldt County, are im- 
mediately in the path of lumbering opera- 
tions. This is “The Avenue of the 
Giants”—world famous. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Antheny Fials 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Unien 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 116 E. 16 St., New York 


But saving these wonderful Redwoods 
for future generations is not all. The 
glories of the Redwood Highway and of 
these splendid State Parks are there for 
everyone today. 

This is our opportunity. Every mem- 
bership in the Save-the-Redwoods League 
counts for today and for all time. Any 
one interested in receiving further infor- 
mation about the work of the Save-the- 
Redwood League may write to the 
League’s office at 250 Administration 
Building, University of California, Berke- 
ley (4). 


MEXICO’S WORK FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Commemorating the end of Mexico’s 
first year at war, President Manuel Avila 
Camacho said, “Our role is to work, to 
work tirelessly.” He spoke from the bal- 
cony of the National Palace. Below him 
the great zocalo, heart of Mexico City, 
was crowded with members of the com- 
bined forces of the army, the navy, the 
air force and civilian defense. Yet his was 
only one of the many voices addressing 
similar gatherings throughout the re- 
public, in a nation-wide renewal of dedi- 
cation of unity under the banner of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Mexico’s first birthday as a full-fledged 
member of the United Nations found this 
Latin America republic united as never 
before. Disputes between capital and la- 
bor have been settled quickly and pacifi- 
cally, so that the year is singularly free of 
strikes. With all due regard for their 
rights as human being, Japanese fami- 
lies have been retired from the strategic 
west coast, and the most dangerous Axis 
citizens have been interned in concentra- 
tion camps where they are treated with 
strict observance of the international laws. 
Blacklisted stores and factories have been 
reorganized under government super- 
vision. There is freedom of spéech and 
of the press. 

On the first sound of the call to arms, 
thousands of volunteers filled the bar- 
racks. They are being replaced by con- 
scription of civilians, under the law of 
National Military Service which was 


passed, with prevision, in August 1940. 
Ten thousand eighteen-year-olds have al- 
ready completed their year of service. Six 
huge new “miliary cities” have been built 
to house and train the recruits. Although 
Mexico has. not been called upon by the 
United Nations to furnish men for the 
front, she has trained military observers 
at the African front and is preparing her 
army for any eventuality. 

In the meantime, the Mexican army 
and navy serve the double purpose of 
guarding the republic against sabotage 
and internal dissent, and patrolling the 
extended coastlines and the coastal 
waters. Vera Cruz, Tampico and Coatza- 
coalcos have coastal forts and air fields 
which are constantly being enlarged and 
improved. For the first time, Mexico is 
developing its own navy which operates 
jointly with that of the United States te 
keep enemy submarines out of the vital 
Gulf area. 

Many Mexicans are eager and restless 
to get into the fight as fighting men. In 
the meantime, however, they have re- 
sponded to their President's plea to 
“work, work tirelessly,” by speeding up 
the production of farms, mines and fac- 
tories to such an extent that the railroads 
are being reorganized to carry the un- 
precedented supplies. 

Great amounts of strategic war materials 
are being sent to the United States. In 
the first two months of 1943, Mexico sent 
32,710 tons of lead to the United States 
as against 3,427 in the same period of 
1942; 2, 326 tons of manganese as against 
847 in the first two months of 1942; and 
119 tons of guayule for rubber as against 
nothing in January and February of the 
year before. Antimony, celestite and 
copper are also crossing the border for 
U. S. factories. So are hardwoods and 
fiber. Even food is being supplied—cof- 


‘fee, bananas, chickpeas, fats and oils, 


perishable vegetables, syrups and cattle. 

When Mexico declared war. the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Marte R. Gomez, sub- 
mitted a “Plan of Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion for 1943,” which was approved by 
President Camacho. The plan has al- 
ready been exceeded. It called, for ex- 
ample, for a harvest of 2,150,000 tons of 
maize 2,350,000 tons have been gathered. 
Tt called for 340,000 tons of wheat—and 
got 501,000! 

Similar stories are told in almost every 
product of the Mexican soil. Great irm- 
gation works are bringing new lands in- 
to production, and the Mexican farm 
family is working as never before to 
double and triple the yield. Despite the 
fact that eight thousand farm workers and 
unskilled laborers a month are going to 
the United States to help solve the man- 
power shortage, the Mexican farm is re- 
vealing potentialities which are already 
seen as of great significance for the post- 
war world. 
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Turin? 
tona and Alessandria en route to 
Milan? Both reports reached Suvorov, 
and both were false. His reconnais- 
sance was not of the best. Knowing 
neither the terrain nor the language, 


Or was he heading for Tor- 
a 


we 


his Cossacks brought paltry or incor- 
rect tidings. The spy service of the 
Austrians Was even worse. Alleged 
news, sk planted by the French, 
misled the Field Marshal. 

nm June 17, the morning, a mes- 


senger halted his fi g mount be- 
re Suvorov port that the Aus- 
ms under General Karl von Ott 
were being demolished by Macdonald. 
Suvorov dispatched “Little Papa” 
Melas with four iid soldiers to 


extricate Ott. His own Russians had 
completed a night’s march and 
were flat on the ground, resting, but 


just 


within a few f the Field Marshal 
roused them. ; set out.’ The sun 
was high and ; still he cried, 
“Faster ! oe as he shuttled be- 
tween mar umn ee forged 
ahead on na dou e- a k despite the 
sun and Bocce messengers 


irom the battle ee met them. The 
news was that now both Melas and 
Ott were being pounded by Macdon- 
ald. Suvorov ordered his men to run 
the rest of the way. 

Por three days the unique battle see- 
sawed as new and fresher units raced 
into the fields by the River Trebbia. 
Suvorovy’s flank was being 
beaten out of existence, yet Suvorov 
would not give his permission to sound 
a retreat. An officer came to plead 
with him. “Try to move this stone,” 
Suvorov pointed to a huge rock near 
which he was momentarily recovering 
his breath. “You can’t? So can- 
not be that retreat you are asking 
for.” He would hasten to a weak 
spot, and the very sight of the Field 
Marshal’s white shirt in the thick of 
the battle spurred the Russians on to a 
new stand or attack. “He is our talis- 
man,” said one of his officers amid 
the smoke and shot. 

Finally, the victory! The 
were outnumbered, Moreau was al- 
ready in Suvorov’s rear, but Macdon- 
ald did not know of this. Despairing 
of help, Macdonald began to retire. 
Presenily.it was a bad rout. Every- 
where dead and prisoners were grim 
evidence of the French calamity. 

After the triumph of the Adda and 
the Trebbia, came the third great 
victory—that of Novi in mid-August. 

Before that, on July 28, Mantua 
fell; more troops arrived from Russia; 
and Tsar Paul invested Suvorov with 
the title of “Prince of Italy.” The 
English also were pleased with the 
Field Marshal’s successes even though 
a bit slow to catch the meaning of 
Suvorov’s hint when he kept on pull- 
ing up his stockings in front of some 
British dignitaries. He thus tried to 
tell them that he wished the Order 
of the Garter! 

Meanwhile Macdonald joined Mor- 
eau in Genoa, whither a new com- 
mander came from France—General 
Barthelemy Joubert, young, energetic, 
resourceful. Reinforcements poured 
in, and when on August 11 the Rus- 
sian Field Marshal resolved to begin 
an expedition against Genoa, the 
French anticipated him by marching 
towards Novi. Instead of attacking 
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HOW RUSSIA INVADED ITALY _ pe 
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he was to be attacked very- swiftly. 

The French position was good. 
Slopes, ravines, vineyards, orchards 
gave Joubert fine defenses. The Rus- 
sians from below could not easily 
reach and dislodge him. Suvorov, 
though, was trusting that in his brash 
hotheadedness the thirty-year old 
Joubert would come down to fight it 
out. So it might have happened if 
not for a stray bullet which ended 
Joubert’s life at the very opening of 
the battle. 


“Marches! Marchez toujours!” 
was Joubert’s last whisper. Moreau, 
however, was six years older and 


more careful. Taking over the com- 
mand, he would’ not march forward. 
The advantage of the French position 
was clear to him. And so he ordered 
a stand to be made, turning the battle 
of August 16 into a blood-bath for 
both sides. All the skill and the reso- 
lution of Moreau merely prolonged 
the struggle for hours, and in the end, 
by six o'clock, Moreau was in retreat. 
He lost one-third of his army in killed, 
wounded, or prisoners. The Russo- 
Austrian losses were also heavy, but 
the battlefeld was theirs—and the vic- 
tory. 

The Germans of Vienna resented 
these triumphs, even if their troops 
partook of the plaudits. Baron Johann 
von Thugut, the crafty chancellor of 
Austria, wrote: “We may yet be criti- 
cized that until Suvorov’s arrival we 
had defeats only, but with him we 
enjoy successes.” The Hofkriegsrat 
endeavored to redtape Suvorov’s 
further movements with all sorts of 
pedantic instructions and suggestions. 
The German officials in Milan and 
Turin continued to undo the Field 
Marshal’s leniency toward civilians. 
Italians, once more robbed and perse- 
cuted—now on orders from Vienna— 
were soon sighing after the French- 
men. Suvorov, sullen and impatient, 
wanted to take himself and all his 
Russians back home. 

Still, there was to be one more trial 
for him. The schemers of Vienna 
succeeded in ordering the Field Mar- 
shal to Switzerland. Since Tsar Paul 
concurred in the plan, Suvorov had to 
obey. The maps supplied by Vienna 
were incorrect; the promised mules 
and other supplies did not materialize; 
and Suvorov’s plainsmen-soldiers had 
to scale impassable mountains to non- 
existent roads—toward the Allied 
troops that had already been defeated 
by the French. As the Russians 
climbed and crawled in snowstorms, 
over crags and ice; as they perished 
in landslides and fell under French 


bullets, yet fought and even won 
skirmishes, the world stood in awe 
before these “miracle-giants’ as 


Suvorov called his soldiers. The enemy 
himself halted now and then to ap- 
plaud the heroes of these crossings 
over chasms, of these battles of the 
“Devil’s Bridge.” 

In January, 1800, a letter came from 
Tsar Paul: Suvorov was to bring the 
Russians home. Paul by this time was 
peeved at Vienna and London and 
rather hopeful that Paris might soon 
be decent enough to deal with 
amicably. Late that month Suvoroy 
started for Russia. He had left many 
thousands of his men on the plains of 
Italy and in the abysses of Switzer- 


land as sun-bleached or snow-covered 
bones. The survivors had medals and 
he himself was now the “Prince of 
Italy,” but it was small consolation. 

Honors multiplied as the Russians 
moved through Austria eastward. 
Rich rewards were bestowed on Suvo- 
rov by the Allied sovereigns. Flattery 
was unmeasured. England’s Admiral 
Nelson wrote: “My Dear, Dear Prince 
and Brother, there is not that man in 
Europe who loves You equal to myself 

. This day has made me the Proud- 
est man in Europe, I am told by a 
person who has seen You for many 
years that in our stature persons and 
manners we are more alike than any 
two people ever were.” Suvorov re- 
plied amiably, and with a sly reference 
to Lady Hamilton. 

He persisted in his curious behavior 
before the nobles of Europe as he 
proceeded homeward. Accepting the 
honors and rewards, he was at the 
same time rude to his exalted hosts, 
when he was not organizing games of 
forfeits or blindman’s buff with their 
perplexed guests. 

Yet he was failing. The Swiss cam- 
paign had been too much of a strain 
and already in passing through Bo- 
hemia and Moravia he showed signs 
of illness. When he reached his es- 
tates in western Russia he had to take 
to his bed. 


Resuming his journey to St. Peters- 
burg late in March, he was thunder- 
struck by his sudden disgrace—his 
second at the hands of Tsar Paul. 
The news met him on the way to the 
capital. Paul's old jealousy and fear 
of Suvoroy had been intensified by 
the new glories the Field Marshal 
was bringing from western Europe. 
The acclaim of all the world, won 
afresh by his warrior, more than 
ever before alarmed the Tsar. 


Hardly anyone greeted the ailing, 
dying Field Marshal as he rode into 
St. Petersburg. Fear was in the air, 
fear of jail or exile for anyone who 
would dare to hail Suvorov. He 
lingered a few weeks, and on May 17, 
1800, he died, with “Genoa” as his 
last delirious utterance. 

Not he was to campaign anew in 
Italy. By then Napoleon was back 
from Egypt. That year of 1800 the 
people of Milan welcomed General 
Bonaparte as ecstatically as they had 
cheered Field Marshal Suvorov in 
1799. In mid-June of 1800, exactly a 
twelve month since Suvoroy’s victory 
of Trebbia, old “Little Papa’ Melas 
was defeated by Napoleon at Maren- 
go. Next March, mad Paul was stran- 
gled to death in his own palace by his 
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ee 


-counter-attack was ascribed to Sw 


own noblemen with the trem 
connivance of his son Alexander, 
only then, could a statue to Suvo 
be erected in the Field of Mars 
St. Petersburg—this, after the he: 
work had been undone. 
In the following half-dozen - 
Tsar Alexander and his Eng 
friends in vain tried to stop the F 
of Napoleon. In 1807, in the gil 
halls of Tuileries, General Macdo 
—he who had been defeated at T 
bia by Suvorov—said to the Rus: 
ambassador as both observed the | 
crush of Napoleon’s sycophants: 
“Had you found another Suvoi 
these low people would have n 
seen the inside of the Palace ¢ 
Tuileries.” Pe 
Two brand-new decorations are 
the pride of the Soviet army. 
Order of Suvorov is given to tt 
Red commanders who  disting 
themselves in offensive operatior 
against the Nazis. The Order 
Kutuzoy goes to officers who are ski 
ful on the defensive, who do not al 
their retreats to become utter defeai 
Plays, based on the lives of ‘the: 
two tsarist generals of yore, are popt 
lar in the Soviet Union. They a 
performed with. special zeal bef 
Red army audiences, often at the v 
front, between battles. i 
For it was Michael Kutuzov, Suvi 1O- 
royv’s pupil, who a dozen years a 
the Field Marshal’s death led 
Russian armies in their final stand 
against Napoleon. Kutuzov was dete 
mined to husband his forces, to ta 
the Russian troops out of the Fren 
range, to fight no other but delayir 
engagements until the foe had ove 
reached his strength and strained 
supplies. The Russians of today a 
convinced, somewhat uncritically, th 
in all their history they have ne er 
had a finer master of the orderly 
treat, of rearguard action prelimin 
to a bold stroke, than Kutuzoy- 
only true victor over Napoleon to 
Slav mind. Kutuzoy’s skill of retre 
was his own, but his alleged knack 


rov’s immortal school. 

The “Harlequin in uniform” 
not live to see it, but his maxims, 
spirit, did contribute to the downf 
of the Little Corporal whom he hi 
never met. 
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they built” new ices for. 
erible shbat the dete: 
tra, our favorite town. It 
planted with lovely green 
there is nothing left there 
+ a few burnt walls and 
We are helping the grown- 
working on vegetable gar- 
in the fields, and we have 
red the damage the Ger- 


us all about yourselves and 
s and cities, which we know 
ctures ; we will be waiting 
reply.” ; 
there is the report in an issue 
children’s paper, Pioneerskaya 
which contained a series of 
and answers showing the 
a of children to the war. Four 
questions were asked by the 
of the paper because they 
to reflect best the interests of 
dren: What have you done 
Red Army? What are you 
from the Red Army? What 
want to be in the Red Army? 
that would you like to invent 
Red Army? 
children did not hesitate to 
er in the columns of the paper, 
they have been taught to be inde- 
ident and to think of themselves as 
gpected, even if not adult citizens of 
country. Kolya Andreyev, for 
‘tance, a sixth grade pupil from 
oslavl, wrote with assurance that 
‘wanted to be a commander in the 
_ Army and that he wanted to in- 
t a coat of mail which would be 
but bullet-proof. 
continued: “I am sending a~— 
of the coat. Weafing this, our 
a will go into an attack in serried 
. The bullets will whistle all 
d them, but they will only smile 
go forward and forward. I can 
t imagine the look of surprise on 
aces of the Fritzes.” 
other youngster, Felix Arsky, a 
ous-minded boy and a sixth-grade 
“in the schools of Moscow, re- 
that he had been busy helping the 
Army by collecting scrap for the 
tories and books for the wounded. 
| gave thirty rubles and a woolen 
rf to the defense fund,” he wrote. 
‘sent many presents to the front. I 
made speeches to the wounded in 
pital twice. I would like to in- 
‘a new type of tank to be called 
turtle,’ which will be unharmed 
ells. No shell will be able to 
e it. The shells will glide along 


turning into a ‘spindle shape’ and 
‘steel mole’ which can easily pass 
ough any little hill. This ‘go 
rywhere’ will be extremely power- 
i and noiseless.” ; 
o everywheres,” by the way, are 
the Russians call jeeps. A 
grade boy from the Moscow 
_ Alyosha Smirnof, describes 
he and his boy friends saw the 
ns gathering up cartridges and 

them in the ground when they 
the village he lives in. “Then 
men came back, we gave 
- cartridges and the Fritzes 
with their own ammuni- 


Galya, pee she could i in- 
ixt re that would. bring, back 


to life all of our people who have 
fallen in this war, and a boy answers: 
“Tt is often hard for me but I never 
lose heart. When my father left, I 
remained as the head of the family, 
for I am the oldest. My mother is 
not strong and the responsibility for 
the home fell on my shoulders. I 
always remember my responsibility.” 

The boys and girls dream of bombs 
and tanks that will annihilate the 
enemy without their own suffering, 
but in the meantime, while they put 
dreams on paper, they deal with 
reality in everyday life. In Kiuby- 
shey, to which many people moved 
when Moscow was suffering its 
severest bombings and the enemy was 
dangerously near, boys with cropped 
hair and girls with pigtails made 
signs say: “Sand is good for sand- 
bags to protect our gallant soldiers; 
it is also useful to extinguish incen- 
diary bombs.” 

Fourteen and sixteen-year-old boys 
practice hand-grenade-throwing; boys 
and girls train as snipers in shooting 
galleries. Agricultural curricula are 
included in all the schools; youngsters 
are taught to cultivate vegetables, 
berry and fruit plots; twelve-year-olds 
learn to handle hand tools and care 
for livestock; 14-year-olds begin 
learning the secrets of tractor and 
combine operation. 

In the Ukraine, a boy of twelve 
heard the clattering German tanks 
coming along the road. The village 
partisans were leaving for the forest 
but they would not take the child be- 
cause they insisted he was too young 
to fight. He begged them so pitifully, 
however, that they finally gave him a 
hand-grenade to make him happy. 
Once the German officers were in- 
stalled at their staff headquarters in 
the little village, the child went to 
see them. He said he could tell them 
where the partisans went. 

The officers admitted the child to 
their headquarters. They began to 
question him. He hesitated, he shuf- 
fled, he finally said: “The partisans 
are everywhere,” and, with those 
words, he hurled his hand grenade, 
killing the officers and himself. 

Another hero of the youth of Russia 
is the partisan Tanya, who was mur- 
dered by the Germans when she was 
caught behind the lines. Her mother, 
Lyuboy Kosmodemyanskaya, has just 
written the biography of her daughter, 
whose real name was Zoya. She 
describes the death of Zoya’s father 
in 1933, the child’s illness with menin- 
gitis and her recuperation at a sana- 
torium in Sokolniki, where she made 
the acquaintance of the great writer, 
Arkady Gaidar, the same man who 
created the Timurites. Zoya, at the 
outbreak of the war, became an air- 
raid warden; then she went out into 
the fields to pick potatoes, but she 
was never satisfied until she actually 
went to the front as a partisan. The 
Germans inflicted unspeakable torture 
on her, but she died faithful to her 
love of freedom and her country. 

These stories, and others like them, 
show how much has happened to the 
young people of Russia since 1940 
when there were 619,000 students at- 
tending 750 institutions of university 
standing, 2,000,000 pupils in high 
schools and technicums, and 30,000,000 
boys and girls in the lower grades. 
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ee were schools for the backward, 
the delinquent, the deaf, the dumb 
and the blind. In 1941, the Soviet 
Government appropriated 26,000,000,- 
000 rubles for education; schools were 
being conducted in seventy-five lan- 
guages, including Bashkir, Chinese, 
Digorian and Zyrian, and teachers 
were going forth to spread knowledge 
on sledges following the reindeer 
herds of the Nentsi, in forest schools 
for ailing children, and in migratory 
schools for seasonal workers like cot- 
ton pickers and harvesters of fruit and 
grain. 

But the Russians still remember the 
days of the bezbezorni, the homeless 
children who roamed Russia after the 
days of World War I, civil war and 
famine had devastated the land. To- 
day the Russians do not want to see 
a repetition of the wandering children. 
They have set up means of adopting 
children ; they have established refugee 
centers wherever possible. Squads are 
everywhere organized to rescue those 
who flee from occupied regions, to 
care for the stranded, the homeless 
and the wounded and frostbitten and 
hungry. 

And the children of Russia are 
doing their share to make the burden 
of the adults as light as possible. 
They scour woods and meadows for 
fragments of anti-aircraft shells that 
have been shot down during previous 
night raids. In the workshops in the 
cities, girls sew underwear, darn 
stockings and make clothes out of 
remnants of material; they even make 
shoes by cutting the soles out on pat- 


terns and doing the same for the tops 
and stitching the two parts together. _ 
Boys are busy as amateur carpen- 


ters, making furniture, toys, medicine - 
and — 


chests, household appliances 
weapons for father at the front. In 
one workshop run by the Timurites 
the pupils have all had some vocational 
training; they have produced camou- 
flage coveralls, oars for pontoon boats, 


shell cases, snow shields and small — 


artillery parts. 

You may wonder whether all this 
makes for less family feeling, whether 
mothers in Russia are different from 
those in other countries, since their 
children seem to have acquired inde- 
pendence and a sense of responsibility 
due to hardships and strugele. 

Mrs. Ivy Litvinoff, wife of Maxin. 
Litvinoff, Russian Ambassador to this 
country, herself the mother of an 
officer in the Red Air Corps and the 
grandmother of a charming, chubby 
child of four, once said many years 
ago an English friend of hers visiting 
the Soviet Union had asked her 


whether she considered that Russians 


made good mothers. 
“T can answer that question now,” 
reminisced Mrs. Litvinoff. “If Rus- 


sian women hadn’t been good mothers, - 
there would be a whole lot fewer sol- 


diers in the Red Army today.” : 
And her remark can be stretched 
further today. For, if Russian chil- 
dren were not as devoted as they have 
been, the soldiers of the Red Army 
would not be as strong and well cared 


for and healthy as they are today. 
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THE IDEAL TOUR—NEW ENGLAND—I9I11 
(Continued from page 19) 


over the porte-cochére), in which a 
line of ancient vehicles with promi- 
nent hand-cranks is deploying past 
the steps. The drivers wear dusters, 
goggles, and walrus moustaches, and 
sit high in the air between the car- 
riage-type acetylene gas lamps on 
either side of the dash. Remember 
lighting these lamps with a match, 
and the Prestolite gas tank on the 
running-board? Many cars had no 
windshields, which were then just 
coming in. 

The seventh day was not one of 
rest, because we went on to Poland 


Spring, along “good gravel and dirt _ 


road nearly all the way” (you can 
imagine what the rest of it was 
like); and with warning of many 
dangerous railroad crossings, espe- 
cially along the Ammonoosuc River 
between Bretton Woods and Inter- 
vale. On the other hand, there were 
plenty of lovely old covered bridges, 
a delight which is almost entirely de- 
nied to today’s motorists who travel 


the superhighways. And there was 
but little outdoor advertising, and no 
hot-dog stands and other wayside 
eyesores. 

The author of the book, always 
alert to point out scenic or historic 
places along the route, mentioned the 
cheeriul fact that “Mt. Wiley is the 
scene of the slide which buried the 
Wiley iamily many years ago at In- 
tervale.” 

Luncheon was sometimes a prob- 
lem. Although the tour book help- 
fully listed hotels where a good mid- 
day meal could be enjoyed (on one 
occasion aiter only twenty-seven 
miles beyond breakfast!) there were 
days in which you either were fore- 
handed enough to take a put-up lunch 


or you passed one dubious-looking — 


inn or restaurant after another until 
at about 2:45, when everyone in the 
party was famished, you stopped at 


the most uninviting eatery you had 


seen all day. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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IDEAL TOUR—NEW ENGLAND—1911 
(Continued from page 33) 
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Our eighth day took us through 
“some sandy stretches and some 
rough, stony places, but generally 
good gravel road,” via Portland to 
New Castle, New Hampshire. 

“Macadam all the way’ was the 
glad news for the ninth day, ending 
at Boston. Q 

As for the tenth day, the directions 
glossed over the 1528 mile run: 
“leaving Boston at nine A.M., Spring- 
field can easily be made by two 
o'clock” (think of it, ninety miles in 
five hours) “and leaving Springfield 
at three o’clock will bring the motor- 
ist to Waterbury in time for dinner. 
The roads are so good, as all but a 
few miles are macadam, that the run 
can easily be made in one day.” The 
directions for Marlboro, West Brook- 
field, Springfield, and Longmeadow 
warned: “Speed Ordinance—Cau- 
tion.” And “speed” was anywhere 
from 8 to 15 m.p.h. (Our Massachu- 


setts friends have always been fussy 
about speed on the highway, even be- 
fore rationing.) 

The final two days with an over- 
night stop at Briarcliff Manor, 
brought the exhausted tourists back 
to New York. 

While taking the tour in the early 
autumn of 1911, my party deviated 
from the twelve-day routine, driving 
north from Bretton Woods _ into 
rural Québec, where automobiles 
were still such a novelty that our 
car frightened many horses and 
cattle, and caused several runaways, 
one of which resulted in upsetting a 
farm wagon and several cans of 
milk. The irate driver, after de- 
manding two dollars in payment. for 
his spilt milk and damaged vehicle, 
exclaimed: “Them things should be 
allowed to run only on two days of 
the week, so we can keep our animals 
locked up!” 


ZANZIBAR 
CLOVE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 21) 


the progress of the war, his friends 
in America, or the travels he has 
made in Europe, 

Born in Muscat, the thriving port 
of Oman in southeast Arabia and 
birthplace of many famous Arabs, the 
Sultan of Zanzibar is a leading fig- 
ure in the Arab world, and his friend- 
ship with the British has gone a long 
way in cementing Anglo-Arabian re- 
lations. From the Sultan, Great 
Britain has leased Zanzibar and the 
strip of African coast that includes 
Dar Es Salaam and Mombasa. To 
show that the territory is really his, 
the Sultan flies the red flag of Zan- 
zibar over historic Fort Jeses in 
Mombasa. 
11,000 pounds a year rent. And to 
show the Sultan that they really take 
an interest in his property, the British 
maintain a galaxy of officials led by 
a “Resident,” always called “H.E.” 
(His Excellency), Zanzibar has been 
a British Protectorate since 1890, 
when the British forestalled German 
encroachment from the mainland by 
putting the island in their own 
“sphere of influence.” The first 
African engagement in World War I 
was the sinking of His Majesty’s ship 
Pegasus by German cruiser Koenigs- 
berg in Zanzibar city harbor. 

Opinion as to the real power of the 
Sultan is divided, but British of- 
ficialdom treats him with respect be- 
fitting a reigning prince, and every so 
often arranges to have him attend 
royal celebrations such as the crown- 
ing of a new king in England. The 
Sultan likes to relate, with a twinkle 
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Incidentally he also gets | 


in his eye, that at the coronation cele- 
brations in England in 1911 he sat 
next to General Noge and Admiral 
Togo. The Sultan now helps keep 
the Arab world pro-ally, and a large 
Arab character on the wall of his leg- 
islative chamber is the equivalent of 
“V.” The small inscription accom- 
panying this symbol also in Arabic 
reads: “With the will of God.” 

The Sultan lives in a small but ele- 
gant palace on the seafront. The 
former palace is now Government 
House, Designed by a marine engi- 
neer, the inside of this structure looks 
very much like the well-deck of a 
ship, and “so astonished the Arabs 
that they called it Bet-el-Ajaib 
(House of Wonders). The name is 
today still applicable because British 
officials in Bet-el-Ajaib are strangely 
progressive and have made Zanzibar 
a bright spot in the desert of Empire 
dependencies. 

Whenever they get homesick, these 
same officials, mopping brows and 
trying not to listen to the tum-te-tum 
of native drums, stroll over to the 
city’s lush Victoria Gardens, where 
a milestone informs them that it is, 
after all, only 8064 miles to London. 

Equally despondent Arabs, dream- 
ing of Arabia Felix, can get even 
better consolation. For atop the 
Courts of Justice, a large ring shines 
golden in the sun. Arabs know that 
on Judgment Day, the Archangel 
Gabriel will seize that ring and carry 
the structure straight to heaven; and 
with it will go all arts believers. 

* % 


ical doctor when the devil gets after 
them. ; 

The late noveltist, Thomas Wolfe, 
used to make frequent visits to rela- 
tives in my neighborhood, and during 
one of his visits my uncle asked the 
novelist’s cousin to drive him out into 
the country to visit a pow-wow doc- 
tor. He had a stye on his eye and 
wished the “pow-wower” to “try for” 
it. Naturally, this strange request 
piqued the curiosity of the novelist, 
with the result that all three drove 
out to the old woman’s habitation. 


“She lived in a ramshackle unpainted 


house, and in the best detective story 
style came to the door carrying a 
flickering oil lamp which gave her a 
witchy appearance and cast an eerie 
glow over the faces of her patrons. 
In this case, an old bone rubbed on 
the sore eye was the fetish, and an 
indistinguishable mumble of words 
was the invocation. The old woman 
informed her patient that for best 
results this sort of cure should be 
practised before breakfast, hence she 
couldn’t guarantee results. This visit 
was rich copy for Thomas Wolfe 
and, incidently, rid my uncle of a 
very unpleasant stye. 

Hand in hand with hex and pow- 
wow go a Startling variety of super- 
stitions, So many, in fact, that to 
obey them all would be a full-time 
job, and keep one constantly on the 
alert for fear of arousing the Devil. 
But the least one can do is to start 
the day on the right foot. When get- 
ting out of bed in the morning you 
are really courting disaster by putting 
the left foot on the floor first. And 
never start to pay bills before nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, or you'll 
be paying bills all week. And here 
is one that might cause the O.P.A. to 
make church attendance compulsory 
—if a new suit is worn for the first 
time when attending church, it will 
wear twice as long. If your pet dog 
persists in\ sliding along on his rump, 
you can expect a wedding in the 
family (vetenarians may give this ac- 
tion a different interpretation). Ifa 
man’s wife is suspicious of her hus- 
band’s late hours, she can quickly 
confirm or allay her fears by grasping 
his toe while he is talking in his 
sleep—and he will tell all. 

If you contract some simple ill- 


_ness, it is not always necessary to 


call on the pow-wow doctor. Many 
of them can be cured on your own 
initiative. If by chance you should 
get poison ivy, just spit three times 
on a poison ivy plant, look over your 
shoulder and say “Damn it.” If you 
are subject to headaches, they might 
be caused by putting on the left 
stocking first. A sore throat can be 
cured by wearing a long stocking 
around your neck with the foot di- 
rectly under the chin. If this doesn’t 
work, rub your fingers between your 
toes and then inhale deeply. Sneezing 
can be stopped by looking at the tip 
of your nose with both eyes. And 
lastly, one of the best ways to avoid 
sickness, is never to pay your doctor 
bill in full. 

A number of years ago, a local 
girl had to have her leg amputated. 
The leg was buried in the family gar- 
den, and to all appearances the girl 
recovered. But there were still per- 
sistent pains in the absent leg, es- 


WITCHCRAFT IN MY BACKYARD 
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pecially during periods of — 
weather. Finally, a pow-wow 
tor was consulted, and upon hea 
where the leg had been buri 
advised that it immediately 
up and placed in a dry place. 
the leg was rescued from 
and damp resting place and 
the wood-shed loft. And th 
no longer had pain in it! 
The pow-wow doctors’ h 
is John George Hohman’s L 
Friend, a slim volume which 
printed in German near — 
Pennsylvania, in 1820. Since 
there has been a steady de 
this book, and it has gone 
many editions, all of the rec 
being printed in English. Ey 
this day, this volume of po 
ranks next to the Bible and t 
tionary in continuity of sale 
Pennsylvania-German countr 
be purchased for a dollar at 
any second-hand bookshop in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Not on 
the cures therein guaranteed | 
able, but the mere possession 
book is a fetish protecting the - 
sor against the wiles of the 
On the back of the title pag 
following words: “WHOEV! 
ries this book with him, is safe 
all his enemies, visible or invis 
and whoever has this book with 
cannot die without the holy ce 
of Jesus Christ, nor drowned in 
water, nor burn up in any fire, 
can any unjust sentence be 
upon him. So help me.” It y 
the possession of this book, 4a 
lock of hair, that the York Ca 
hex murder was committed, 
The cures found in Long 
Friend are fairly representatiy 
the pow-wow doctor’s stock-in 
In addition to cures for an 
from palpitation of the heart to 
terics, it also tells how to make ] 
how to charm enemies, how to ¢ 
fish, how to win a lawsuit, and t 
other useful things. Here, for 
stance, is “ANOTHER REI 
FOR THE WHOOPING C 
WHICH HAS CURED TH 
JORITY OF THOSE WHO | 
APPLIED IT. Thrust the 
having the whooping cough 1 
times through a blackberry f 
without speaking or saying anyt 
The bush, however must be g: 
fast at two ends, and the child 
be thrust through three times i 
same manner, that is to say, f1 
same side it was thrust through 
first place.” And still quoting 
man, this is “HOW TO TRI 
COW AFTER THE MI 
TAKEN FROM HER. Give 
cow three spoonfulls of her las 
and say to the spirits in her b 
‘Ninny has done it, and I have! 
lowed her in the name of God 
Father, the Son, and the — 
Ghost. Amen.’ Pray what — 
choose at the same time.” 
the cures are embellished w 
crosses, representing the Holy ° 
and are generally concluded 
exhortation to the Almighty. 
man personally guarantees all « 
cures in the book, and calls doy 
wrath of God on those wh 
to resort to them in time of 
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es WANT TO WARN YOU, before 
you read this page, that you’ve 
to use your head to understand it. 
fe also want to warn you that—if 
don’t bother to read it carefully 
ugh to understand it—you may 
e up after this war as poor as a 
rch mouse. 


s year Americans are going to 
‘e—minus taxes—125 billion dol- 


ut this year, we civilians are not 
ig to have 125 billion dollars’ 
th of goods to spend this on. 
ré only going to have 80 billion 
ars’ worth. The rest of our goods 
being used to fight the war. 


hat leaves 45 billion dollars’ 
th of money burning in our Jeans. 


Vell, we can do 2 things with this 
billion dollars. One will make us 
door after the war. The other way 
make us decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
; will make us poor 


ach of us should take his share of 
45 billion dollars (which aver- 
3 approximately $330 per person) 


hustle out to buy all he could 


, 


with it—what would happen is what 
happens at an auction where every 
farmer there wants a horse that’s up 
for sale. 

If we tried to buy all we wanted, 
we would bid the prices of things up 
and up and up. Instead of paying 
$10 for a dress we’re going to pay 
$15. Instead of $5 for a pair of shoes 
we re going to pay $8. 

Despite the fact that there aren't 
any more dresses or shoes or anything 
else than there were before, were 
going to be suckers and pay a lot 
more for them. 


Now listen closely: 
The bidding for scarce goods 1s go- 
ing to raise prices faster than wages. 
Wages just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers—whether they’re la- 
borers or white-collar workers—will 
ask the boss for more money. Since 


labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. And farmers and business men 
who feel the pinch are going to ask 
more money for their goods. 

Well, the minute these people—that 
means maybe you and plenty of your 
friends and neighbors—get this mon- 
ey, they'll begin bidding again for 


WATCH O, 


those dresses and shoes and other 
stuff. 

And the prices will go still higher. 
And the majority of us will be in that 
same old spot again—only worse. 


This is what is known as Inflation. 
And inflation has occurred —to a 
greater or less degree—during every 
war period. And in every case on rec- 
ord the people have been left holding 
the bag! 

Our government is doing a lot of 
things to keep prices down... ration- 
ing the scarcest goods, putting ceiling 
prices on things, stabilizing wages, in- 
creasing taxes. But the government 
can’t do the whole job. So let’s see 
what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 


will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our 
extra dough, and trying to bid on 
everything in sight, we buy only 
what we absolutely need and do some 
other things that aren’t fun, we will 
come out all right. 

If, for instance, we put this money 
into (1) ‘Taxes; (2) War Bonds; 


KEEP. PRICES 


DOWN! 


OURE MAKING MORE MONEY 


(3) Paying off old debts; (4) Life In- 
surance; and (5) The Bank, we don’t 
bid up the prices of goods at all. And 
if besides doing this we (6) refuse to 
pay more than the ceiling prices; and 
(7) ask no more for what we have to 
sell—no more in wages, no more for 
goods— prices stay where they are 
NOW, 

And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we 
die. We have War Bonds that’ll make 
the down payment on a new house 
after the war, or help us retire some 
day. And we don’t have taxes after 
the war that practically strangle us 
to death. 


Maybe, doing this sounds as if it 
isn’t fun. But being shot at up at the 
front isn’t fun, either. You have a 
duty to those soldiers as well as to 

F a 
yourself. You can’t let the money 
that’s burning a hole in your pocket 
start setting the country on fire. 


* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the 
War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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